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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—.@———— 
HE Prince of Wales has evidently felt keenly the con- 
demnation of military Europe. On Monday, when the 
Secretary for War was asked what steps he intended to take 
as regarded officers who had at Tranby Croft broken a mili- 
tary regulation, Mr. Stanhope replied that no steps would 
be taken. General Owen Williams was a retired officer, 
Mr. Berkeley Levett had expressed his regret to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and he was authorised by the Prince of 
Wales to say on his behalf that his Royal Highness acknow- 
ledged “an error of judgment in not requiring Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming at once to submit his case to his com- 
manding officer, in accordance with the Queen’s Regula- 
tions.” Mr. Stanhope added that he thought any one 
would, under the circumstances, have hesitated to bring 
ruin upon an officer of distinguished service who had 
been his own friend. The apology was .exceeedingly well 
received in the House, even by the Radical side, and 
it is hoped that the memory of the incident will gradually 
fade away. Addresses, however, continue to be passed 
by representative Nonconformist bodies, praying that the 
Prince of Wales will give up gambling, a vice which 
is denounced in rather exaggerated terms. In his own 
county, Sir William Gordon-Cumming has been received 
with effusive welcome, and there certainly is some ground for 
the savage epigram attributed to a Ministerial wit: “In 
England you must not gamble, or if you do, you must cheat. 
Then you will have public sympathy.” 





It can hardly be alleged any longer that President Balma- 
ceda represents a constitutional party in Chili, The new 
Congress, which has practically been nominated by himself, 
has passed a series of Acts investing him with all the powers 
useful to a Dictator. He has been authorised to expend all 
revenues at his own discretion, to borrow money without 
previous sanction from the Chambers, to declare any district 
or city in a state of siege, to suspend the liberty of the Press 
and the right of public meeting, to suspend the judicial power 
in political or serious cases, to create military tribunals and 
define their authority, and to dismiss all public servants, of 
whatever rank or degree, Judges apparently included. It 
would have been simpler and more honest to make him Dictator 
at once, but apparently the President wishes these excessive 
powers to attach to his office while retaining a Constitution. 
Some of these powers have already been used, the President 
having prohibited all public meetings of more than three 
persons, having borrowed the “ metallic reserve” intended to 
guarantee the paper money of the Republic, and having 
issued a forced loan for £4,000,000. The extraordinary point in 
the situation is that no demand has been made for an extension 


of the Presidential period, which ends on September 18th, 
although the President is ineligible for a second term. 


A movement of a serious character is reported from Arabia. 
The Arabs at once detest and despise their Turkish rulers, 
and the people of Yemen are reported to have risen and 
turned them out. That is important, because if Yemen estab- 
lished her independence, all Arabs would follow her example, 
and the Sultan would lose a large part of his Asiatic dominion, 
besides running the risk of seeing that struggle begin for the 
Khalifate which the Arabs have threatened for twenty years, 
and which, had Arabi succeeded, would be raging now. The 
Porte, in great discomfiture, has ordered ten thousand troops 
to Yemen, and though it is said that money for commissariat 
cannot be raised without suspending the service of the 
debt, some supply will certainly be obtained. The Turkish 
Empire, threatened on all sides, ruined by misgovernment, 
and honeycombed with treason, never fails to find men enough, 
and is never wanting in arms and ammunition. The devo- 
tion of the non-Arab Mussulmans, their traditionary know- 
ledge of war, and their utter unscrupulousness, when war is on 
hand, as to the misery they may inflict, make up for any defects 
of organisation. The Arabs, though finer men, with mental 
capacities such as Turks do not possess, are not half so 
obedient, and in every insurrection remain insurgents; while 
their enemies, the moment they are summoned, become 
soldiers. The rising will be put down, but it is the only kind 
of movement, except a riot in Constantinople, which disquiets 
the Palace. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in a letter to Monday’s Times, produced 
one of the Gladstonian leaflets issued recently from the 
Liberal Publication Department at 42 Parliament Street, 
Westminster, in which, in stating to the country “What the 
Liberals propose to do,” sixteen general heads of policy are 
enumerated without the smallest allusion to Irish Home-rule, 
so that no elector who had read that leaflet only would sup- 
pose that Home-rule was an article of the Liberal creed at 
all. After enumerating Disestablishment, Land Reform, Free 
Education, “One man, one vote,” Payment of Members, 
Shorter Parliaments, a Free Breakfast-table, and a number 
of other reforms, the sixteenth general head promises the 
poor in general a happier and cheerier life, and so leaves 
the programme without any mention of Home-rule. Mr. 
Chamberlain naturally asked what this meant. Was the 
primary article of the Gladstonian creed abandoned,—m 
which case he supposed Mr. Gladstone would be no longer 
regarded as the head of the party,—or was it intended to 
blind the electorate to the true issue, and lead them to enter- 
tain a groundless hope, as Dr. James, himself a Liberal 
Unionist, avowed the other day that he did, when declaring 
for the Gladstonian candidate for North Bucks, that Home- 
rule is exploded, in spite of the fact that it is the Gladstonians’ 
fixed intention to carry it none the less ? 


Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Arthur Rogers, Secretary of 
the Liberal Publication Department, replied on Tuesday that 
Home-rule is not abandoned at all. The latter explained that 
for the last five years books, pamphlets, and leaflets advocating 
Home-rule had been issued in such numbers that nobody could 
have been deceived into thinking that the policy had been 
abandoned. This particular leaflet simply drew attention to 
an aspect of the Liberal policy which had been too much 
allowed to drop into the shade. If we rightly understand Mr. 
Rogers, this circular, as an explanation of “‘ What the Liberals 
propose to do,” was inadequate, and only complementary to 
statements previously put forth; but, as it had been mis- 
understood, the leaflet had been withdrawn a fortnight before 
Mr. Chamberlain wrote his letter, and a new edition substi- 





tuted, which restored Home-rule to its primary place at the 
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head of the list of Liberal proposals. That seems a very odd 
reply, especially as several by-elections in which, as Dr. James 
said, the Home-rule question was generally dropped, had been 
won with the help of the leaflet. But we trust Dr. James and 
the unwary persons who were, like him, deceived, will hence- 
forth take warning. The Gladstonians had been angling for 
recruits with a sort of May-fly hook, and on their May-fly hook 
Home-rule was conspicuous only by its absence. It was, 
however, restored so soon as its work in securing voters like 
Dr. James had been effectually done. 





A deputation waited on Lord Salisbury on Wednesday, and 
another, we believe, waited upon him yesterday, though we 
shall not hear what it said and what he replied till this number 
of our journal is printed off, on the subject of calling a Con- 
ference with our leading Colonies to draw up a plan of Federa- 
tion. The request was very cautiously worded, the object 
being, as it was stated, to secure to the Colonies “a real and 
effective share in the privileges and responsibilities of a United 
Empire, under conditions which are consistent with the present 
political Constitution of the United Kingdom, and with the 
self-government posséssed by the Colonies.” That is very 
like asking what very few people have the self-restraint not 
sometimes to ask, that they may be permitted both to keep 
their cake and to eat it, and as a rule this has not been 
found possible. Lord Salisbury treated it as an “enigma” 
rather than as a problem to which a solution could really be 
found. He pointed out that the two subjects on which Federa- 
tion must begin are a Customs Union and a Union for War, a 
Zollverein anda Kriegsverein. The former is impossible at 
present, because this country is deeply attached to Free- 
trade, while our leading Colonies are deeply attached to 
Protection. The latter is difficult, because it means a common 
control of foreign policy, and a common control of foreign 
policy involves a balance and appraisement of the voting 
elements of which the Empire is composed, including our 
Asiatic, and Lord Salisbury might have added our African, 
Dependencies,—a balance and appraisement in which it is not 
very easy to bring our Colonies and the United Kingdom to 
concur. On the whole, Lord Salisbury evidently thought 
Federation an aspiration rather than a hope, and deprecated 
convoking a meeting without having definite proposals to lay 
before it. A Conference of foreign Powers, he said,—and this 
is to all intents and purposes, except so far as regards the 
sentiments involved, a Conference of foreign Powers,—is never 
asked for without some definite proposal to make. 


To this it is replied, that if a definite scheme is proposed, it 
is objected that the Colonies will never consent to a cut-and- 
dried scheme; and that if the scheme is left vague, it is 
objected that there is nothing to justify so strong a measure 
as calling statesmen from the ends of the earth to deliberate 
on they know not what. Both objections are perfectly sound, 
and point to what we believe to be the truth, that, as Lord 
Salisbury hinted, the conditions are such that, as mathema- 
ticians say, none but an “imaginary solution” is possible. 
What we have to do is to encourage cordial allied action with 
the Colonies as far as possible, where our interests and theirs 
are really identical, and where they are not, to go our own way 
without grumbling at them because our way is not theirs. 





The Omnibus Strike in London ended on Saturday, and on 
Monday the men returned to work. They have secured the 
shorter hours, and the right of a day’s holiday in the fortnight 
without pay, and a slight rise of wages, the drivers receiving 
45s. 6d. for a week of seven days, and the conductors 35s. The 
horsekeepers, who were at the last thrown over, remain as 
before. As these rates are quite reasonable in the present state 
of the labour market, this isa satisfactory conclusion, though 
we wish it had been practicable to secure one rest-day a week. 
Nobody ought to work on continuously, even if he is fool 


enough to wish it. The only bad feature in the strike, as the 


horses were regularly fed, is the fresh evidence it afforded of 
the improvidence of English workmen. It was perfectly well 
understood that the *busmen, on the whole a well-paid class, 
could not have held out for a month, from want of money. 
Frenchmen or Germans on the same wages would make 
themselves comparatively rich and independent men. 


The London School Board Budget, produced on Thursday 
by Sir Richard Temple, shows that the expenditure is still 





advancing at the rate of £100,000 a year. In 1889-90 
the outlay was £1,702,969, in 1890-91 it was £1,813,646, and in 
1891-92 it will be £1,960,478, or, speaking broadly, two: 
millions sterling a year. Meanwhile, the number of children 
educated “ has not sensibly increased.” The expenditure, when 
the State grants have been deducted, and the expenses of 
collection added, amounts to a rate on London of a shilling in 
the pound. These figures are very heavy, but they would 
cause no complaint if Londoners believed they got full value 
for their money. They doubt whether there has not been 
extravagance, perhaps jobbery, in those branches of expendi- 
ture which nobody understands,—the purchase of apparatus, 
for example, the cost of yearly repairs, and till lately the 
payments for law expenses. The Board seems to need a 
Joseph Hume who will worry each Committee for explana- 
tions of its accounts; but the committee system of itself 
fosters expense. There is no individual responsibility, nobody 
whom the electors can remit to outer darkness. 


Mr. Abbott has been accepted as Premier by the Conserva- 
tive majority in the Canadian Parliament, but it is evident 
that the death of Sir J. A. Macdonald has greatly encouraged 
the Liberals, and that the folly of Conservatives in calling 
all Free-traders disloyal is bearing disastrous fruit. The 
people are pining for free-trade with the. United States, 
and to gain it are almost ready to sever their connection 
with Great Britain. Mr. Mercier, for example, the Premier 
of Quebec, has openly told an interviewer that, in his judgment, 
the time had come to consider the right of European Powers. 
to govern people living on the American Continent, and with 
interests and general tendencies often opposed to those of 
Europe. He himself looked forward anxiously for independ- 
ence, though there was no party in favour of annexation to 
the United States. He rejected the notion of federation with 
the British Empire altogether. This is a remarkable utter- 
ance, as coming from a chief of the Roman Catholic French, 
who have hitherto dreaded independence as leading to annexa- 
tion. We doubt the sincerity of those who advocate inde- 
pendence without absorption, as they must know that Canada 
alone could not resist the United States. 





The Land-purchase Bill passed its third reading on Monday 
by 225 to 96, the thinness of the attendance showing how 
completely the opposition has died away. The Bill has been 
most skilfully piloted by Mr. Balfour, who in his final speech 
admitted that it was complicated, but declared that its com- 
plexity arose from the complexity of the Irish land system, - 
which had been built up stratum by stratum, until it re- 
sembled a geological formation. He claimed for the Bill, in 
his peroration, that it was “a well-considered, a large, and a 
not ungenerous measure for the benefit of the great class of 
tenant-farmers in Ireland.” ‘That is perfectly true, and Mr. 
Balfour deserves the greatest credit for his judicious philan- 
thropy, as well as his statesmanship ; but we wish he had not, 
in the course of the controversy, expressed so strong an opinion 
as to the finality of the Bill. It is not final, and there is no 
reason why, if the principle is found successful, it should be. 
The next Irish agrarian question will be the position of those 
estates the owners of which refuse to sell their properties. It 
is not reasonable to suppose that tenants on such estates will 
be content. 


The threatened Muneepore debate came off on Tuesday, in 
the form of an address to the Crown for more papers, moved 
by Sir William Harcourt. In a speech so moderate and 
statesmanlike as to indicate that he feels the responsibilities 
of coming office, Sir William suggested that the Viceroy 
ought to have communicated with the Secretary of State ; 
that he ought not to have overruled Mr. Grimwood without 
giving him more information ; that the Government of India 
had recognised the revolution managed by the Senaputty, 
and ought not, therefore, to have punished that officer ; and 
that the method adopted of punishing him by an arrest in 
Durbar was, though not treacherous, at least a considerable 
error in judgment. We had, in fact, destroyed the dynasty of 
Muneepore without adequate reason. Sir John Gorst, as 
Under-Secretary for India, replied in a speech so cynical as to 
amaze the House, and induce its leader to send for the 
Secretary at War. We have said enough of the speech else- 
where, but its total drift was, that the Senaputty was able and 
independent, that Governments had never. liked able and 
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independent men, and that in putting him down, therefore, 
the Viceroy had only acted as Governments always do. As 
to the arrest in Durbar, authorities differed, but he had the 
authority of Sir R. Sandeman, Political Agent in Beloo- 
chistan, for saying that he had repeatedly held Durbars 
in order to arrest offenders. Mr. Curzon made a warm defence 
of the Viceroy, the Anglo-Indian Members contradicted each 
other about the Durbar incident, and then Mr. Stanhope tried 
to smooth away the effect of Sir John Gorst’s calculated in- 
discretions. He dwelt on the necessity for punishing the 
Senaputty, lest every Indian Prince should distrust the 
guarantee we give him against insurrection, denied that 
inquiry was possible while the Senaputty had life and death 
in his hands, affirmed that the Durbar was really a Court and 
not a ceremonial meeting, and throughout his speech main- 
tained steadily that, except in the gravest cases, the Govern- 
ment of India must be trusted to deal with the Native Princes. 
The debate was then closed by a reply from Sir William 
Harcourt marked by genuine forensic ability, in which he 
crushed Sir J. Gorst by assuming that he had uttered his 
dangerous cynicisms as real explanations of the policy of the 
Government of India! There was, of course, no division. 


The Government were beaten by a small majority of sixteen 
(202 to 186) on Thursday night, on the question whether the age 
for employing children in factories should not be raised to 
eleven. The textile industries, both as regards masters and 
men, are opposed to the change, particularly the men, who look 
upon it as a bread-and-butter question. Many of them say, too, 
that half-timers learn more at school than children whose 
whole time is given to school, the practical work quickening 
rather than exhausting them for their school-work. On the 
other hand, the tendency on the Continent is to raise the 
minimum age at which children may be employed in factories, 
and Mr. Burt and Mr. Birtwhistle, as well as Mr. Mundella 
and Sir John Gorst, favour the raising of the age. Lord 
Salisbury, too, evidently inclines to the raising of the age, and 
privately authorised our representatives at the Labour Con- 
ference in Berlin to give in their adhesion to twelve as the 
minimum age for children’s employment. The issue raised is 
not an easy question to determine, the artisans having, of course, 
an interested motive in resisting the change; while the philan- 
thropists, on the other hand, hardly do justice to the practical 
instincts which so often render children who have part of 
their time engaged in manual labour, so much quicker to learn 
than children who give all their working-time to school. We 
should like to see both systems tried in the same industry, and 
the results compared. 


The new Bishop of Lichfield is to be the Hon. and Rev. 
Augustus Legge, Canon of Rochester and Vicar of Lewisham. 
He is, we believe, a moderate High Churchman, and a sensible 
and zealous man. The new Dean of Worcester is to be the 
Rev. Prebendary Robert William Forrest, D.D., Vicar of St. 
Jude’s, South Kensington, a popular Evangelical preacher. 
Both appointments are modest ones, and will hardly add to 
the weight of the ecclesiastical dignitaries of our Church. Is 
not Lord Salisbury rather neglecting the Broad Churchmen ? 
Amongst the Broad Churchmen there are to be found clergy- 
men of greater influence and power than either of these. To 
say nothing of Mr. Llewelyn Davies, whom it seems a tradition 
of Governments to ignore, why do we never hear that Mr. 
Page Roberts has been made a Dean ? 


The eightieth general meeting of the members of the 
National Society met in the Broad Sanctuary on Tuesday, to 
consider the Free Education Bill. The first objection urged to it 
was, that the Biil proposes to perpetuate the limit of 17s. 6d. 
as the maximum departmental grant, which is no longer, it is 
said, about half the cost of education, though when it was 
first raised to 17s. 6d., that was regarded as about half the 
cost of education. The limit ought to be raised. The second 
objection was, that 10s., calculated on the average attendance, 
does not cover a 3d. fee in schools which have more than 
forty weeks of schooling, while twelve weeks of holiday is 
much above the average. Moreover, many schools get the 
children’s fees on a much larger number of children than 
those in average attendance. The meeting further asked 
for a 10s. grant on all children between three and fourteen, 
instead of between five and fourteen. But the chief objection 
was to the provision made for establishing free schools, or 








else a given number of free places in existing schools, 
where the schools in existence are above the 3d. limit, 
and therefore not free. Subject to these rather important 
objections, the meeting gave a general support to the Free 
Education Bill, and it is obvious that, with certain needful 
improvements, it can be made to satisfy the Churches. 





In a very weighty letter to Monday’s Times, Miss Cobbe 
points out that the inoculation experiments of which the sup- 
porters of the proposed equivalent in England for the Pasteur 
Institute make so little, often involve a frightful amount of 
pain. Dr. Klein, in his report for 1885-86, described the way 
in which he inoculated the subjects of experiment with the 
comma bacillus thus:—“In these experiments made on dogs, 
rabbits, and guinea-pigs, the abdominal cavity is opened, the 
duodenum is drawn out, and into its cavity comma bacilli 
from an artificial cultivation are injected.” In reference to the 
animals inoculated with the micrococcus of scarlatina, the 
post-mortem showed that they had suffered from inflammation 
of the lungs and bowels, and from peritonitis,—all of them 
most painful diseases, especially the last. Of course there are 
inoculations and inoculations,—some which lead only to an 
easy death, some which involve sufferings far from light, and 
to which a speedy end is not put because the investigators 
wish to see all the results produced by their inoculations. 
We may be sure that the English Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, if it is ever established, will prevent nothing so 
much as a humane treatment of the creatures from whom the 
pathologists hope to derive new knowledge. 


The elder Universities have been conferring their honorary 
degrees this week, Cambridge on Tuesday and Oxford on 
Wednesday. At Cambridge, the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava was the most distinguished recipient of an honorary 
degree, Sir Alfred Lyall the most curiously observed by those 
who think most of a great esoteric repuiation, and Mr. Lecky 
the man who had fairly earned the highest literary fame. 
Lord Dufferin had quite a long Latin éloge to himself, the 
Public Orator (Dr. Sandys) closing an eloquent description of 
what he had achieved in administration as well as in oratory, 
by saying :—“ Neque vero verbis dicendis magis quam rebus 
gerendis studuit, sed ubique terrarum trans lata maria 
glorie Britannice velut imaginem ante oculos habuit, nihil 
antiquius arbitratus quam Britannie famam veterem factis 
extendere, nihil pulchrius quam patrie prodesse.” That does 
not exaggerate Lord Dufferin’s merits, which, as is not unusual 
with great Irishmen, are always in evidence. This is the best 
of Irish brilliance, that it is always visible as well as great, that 
it flashes on the world, and does not hide itself under a bushel. 
This is one material respect in which England is greatly 
indebted to Ireland. Irishmen have done at least as much 
to make English history attractive, as Englishmen have done 
to make Irish history dismal. They have generally been the 
ornaments of our history; while even our most distinguished 
statesmen have somehow managed to be the blots upon theirs. 


At Oxford on Wednesday, the Duc d’Aumale, Lord Hals- 
bury, Mr. Balfour, Professor Jebb, and Sir Donald Stewart 
were amongst the recipients of honorary degrees. Of these, 
Mr. Balfour was the most conspicuous, especially as the 
Regius Professor of Civil Law, who presented each of the 
honorary doctors to the Vice-Chancellor, proclaimed himself 
one of his political opponents, though he described Mr. Balfour 
as an opponent whom his enemies could not but honour as an 
“adversarius acer, strenuus, promptus, indefessus.” But the 
most interesting part of the ceremonial was Professor Pal- 
grave’s Creweian oration in praise of departed benefactors. 
He singled out the intellectual rather than the material bene- 
factors of the University, and devoted his time to the merits 
of the three great Oxford men who have died within the last 
year, Canon Liddon, Dean Church, and Cardinal Newman. 
He dwelt on the fervid oratory of Liddon, the singular 
modesty, the refined subtlety, the charming humanity of Dean 
Church, and the religious intensity, the poetic genius, the 
Attic grace, and inextinguishable youth of Cardinal Newman. 
We shall, we hope, soon have Professor Palgrave’s happy 
monograph on these three great Oxford men in a complete 
form. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 95 to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BROAD EFFECT OF THE PURCHASE BILL. 


a. passing of the Land-purchase Bill through the 

House of Commons by majorities which increased 
until they reached much more than two to one, is one of the 
pleasantest political facts of the last twenty years, and one, 
too, which diminishes fear as to the future of Parliaments. 
The Bill has been, as it were, blown forward by such a steady 
wind, that the public has hardly perceived the magnitude of 
the obstacles over or through which it has been driven to its 
goal. It had, to begin with, to encounter an unreasoning, 
and therefore strong, apprehension that it would involve a 
heavy pecuniary charge on the British taxpayer, an appre- 
hension so vivid that it helped to overthrow Mr. Glad- 
stone, who had annexed to his Home-rule project a scheme 
identical in principle with this one. Then it was not 
heartily supported by any party in the House. The 
hotter Irish Home-rulers hated the Bill, as likely to break 
the weapon with which they hoped to secure an independent 
Executive for Ireland. The Gladstonian Home-rulers looked 
askance at it, as a measure the credit of which ought pro- 
perly to have belonged to themselves, a dislike which they 
expressed under cover of a regret that “local bodies” 
would have no control over its working. The older Tories 
were lukewarm about it, seeing that it was fatal to the 
country-gentleman organisation of society, and might one 
day be quoted by British farmers as a ruling precedent; 
and the Radicals openly resisted it, as far too favourable 
to landlords, whose claims, in their judgment, were the 
origin of all agrarian troubles. Then the finance of 
the Bill excited fierce criticism among some econo- 
mists, who thought that if the peasants did not in- 
tend to pay instalments, it would be as difficult to 
make them as to make them pay rent, and that if 
they did intend, the Bill was needlessly, and, indeed 
absurdly, loaded with guarantee clauses. Then the object 
of the Bill hardly appeals to English sentiment, ambitious 
Englishmen wanting nothing so little as minute patches 
of agricultural land ; while a great many felt, with some 
justice, that the Bill had the appearance of a reward for a 
persistent and violent refusal to keep contracts. And 
finally, there was a feeling, only expressed audibly in a 
few rhetorical sentences, but still very widely diffused, 
that the Bill was a great deal bigger than it looked; that, 
if it succeeded, it must be extended ; and that the State 
would, for a few years at all events, be the direct landlord 
or sole mortgagee of all the soil of Ireland. The conse- 
quence of this state of feeling was, that there was from 
first to last no really grand speech delivered in favour of 
the Bill; that its advocates always felt on the defensive, 
and inclined to a piecemeal defence; and that throughout 
its history no public meeting was called in Great Britain, 
or, indeed, even in Ireland, specially to facilitate its pro- 
gress. The measure, in truth, never was in Great Britain 
a people’s measure at all; while in Ireland, though the 
people were for it, and that very strongly, they chose, with 
characteristic astuteness, to say as little in public about it as 
might be, and only hinted quietly to Members and candi- 
dates that, though criticism would be tolerated, hostile votes 
would not. Nevertheless, the Bill passed by a majority of 
much more than two to one. Slowly, and by degrees, as the 
dilatory debate dripped on, all the hostile parties grew lan- 
guid, the House as a whole awaking to the conviction that 
the Bill was a necessity, that the method its authors had 
adopted was the best practicable, and that the dangers 
painted in such blazing colours were most of them imaginary. 
The landlords, it was seen, did not get too much, though 
their lots, where burdened and where free, would be un- 
equal. The finance of the Bill, it was perceived, if the 
tenants paid, was not complicated at all, but was so simple 
that uneducated men could understand and see that a low 
rent paid for one lifetime bought a freehold ; and it was 
reflected that, as Parliament could and did enforce the pay- 
ment of rent, so it could and would enforce payment of 
instalments due to the State itself. On the other hand, 
hope grew about the Bill. Mr. Parnell’s absolute refusal to 
believe that a freeholder could not bea Home-ruler, silenced 
objection from that side, which, indeed, had never been quite 
open, while English Members learned by degrees that the 
peasant-proprietors previously created were all paying their 
instalments, and attending to business instead of agitation. 
And lastly, the fear of the figures died out. It is the way 


with the British people, owing, we fancy, to their use of 
a high unit of calculation, and the consequent absence of 
large numbers in their customary accounts, to be at first 
shocked by a demand expressed in millions, then to grow 


doubtful whether it really is so large, and then to decide. 


that, compared with the work, it is not large at all. And 
so opposition died away into a little flutter of protest, 
which was at last left to Mr. Keay, the unlucky arith- 
metician whom even the House, trained from the days of 
eter to suffer statistics gladly, finds too intolerable 
a bore. 


It is for seven-and-twenty years that we have been 
urging this Bill, or one akin to it in principle, as the only 
remedy, not indeed for all the woes of Ireland—they arise 
from the remediless fact that Ireland is not as rich as 
England, and always wishes to be—but for the Irish 
chronic agrarian war ; and even now we can hardly believe 
that it has passed the House of Commons. It did-seem so 
hopeless. There is hardly anything in the world so diffi- 
cult as to persuade average Englishmen—and Members, 
though not quite average Englishmen, are still elected b 
them—that other men may be dominated by feelings whic 
they themselves do not entertain. They acknowledge, for 
instance, but never realise, the strength of race-hatred, and 
regard the “ Southern problem” in America as something 
to be solved by a little Christianity and a modicum of 
common-sense. They have felt in their history, but 
at present they do not even comprehend, genuine religious 
horror, the feeling that made a Spaniard endure autos-da- 
fé, and think any cruelty practised on Mexicans and 
Peruvians was compensated to the sufferers by a compulsory 
baptism, or which leaves the Russian Slavs, who are essen- 
tially a kindly people, pitiless when the miserable are only 
Jews. They believe as a fact that there are millions of 
men who would perish by fire rather than forfeit their caste- 
purity; but that they should be so foolish, almost in 
English minds differentiates them from the human race. 
This, the most marked incapacity of a capable people, 
extends itself on points even into the region of economics. 
Average Englishmen do not even believe that there are 
nations which will not bear direct taxation, whatever the 
consequences may be, and will yet pay excessive indirect 
taxes on the very food they eat ; and why a whole people 
should hate rent, and yet submit to usury, is to them abso- 
lutely incomprehensible. Nearly the whole human race 
outside England entertain that feeling, and have regulated 
their conduct by it for ages—we wonder how many 
Englishmen know that, of the seventeen million Spaniards 
in Europe, thirteen millions live on freeholds—but to 
Englishmen it seems nothing else than absurd, the fantasy 
of an ill-balanced mind. If it is more convenient to rent 
than to buy, why not rent? They hardly believe that 
the most thrifty of mankind, the Belgian peasants, con- 
stantly give fifty years’ purchase for land, though they 
could make 5 per cent. of their money while asleep. 
The mere conception of the existence of a fear so 
deep that nothing but proprietorship will extinguish 
an expectation of starving, escapes the Englishman, and 
sometimes cannot be driven into him, till we can quote 
grave books in which it is argued that all peoples will 
one day adopt the English tenure. Some of the ablest 
Englishmen alive assert, and fully believe, in the teeth 
of the fact that no people has ever abandoned peasant- 
proprietorship, that if Ireland were given to its peasantry 
to-morrow, it would within twenty years belong to land- 
lords again. Against a defect of imagination like this, 
argument beats in vain, and we confess that during the 
controversy we have often despaired, not doing justice to 
that wonderful “ political sense” which, as a German friend 
once told us, makes up for all the British stupidities. That 
sense, however, has prevailed at last, just as it has in 
India upon all questions of creed, and the quarrel which 
threatened to be endless—for how can a quarrel end when 
the Judge does not understand the plaintiff’s grievance P— 
is virtually over. It is political sense, generated we suppose, 
in part, by all that weary debating, which has won at last, or 
sense and that other British quality which we find in such 
full measure nowhere else, political kindliness. Grant that 
the Irish are foolish about their tenure, let them be foolish 
if no injustice is done,—that has been the thought 
in thousands of minds which are still entirely uncon- 
vinced by the discussion. It is a very useful way of 
thinking, odd as its manifestations sometimes are, and has 





helped us to keep at the top on many a difficult day, and 
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it never did greater service than when it facilitated the 
passing of this Bill. That undoes the conquest of Ireland 
in its worst social result, and leaves all other disputes to 
be settled without the aggravation of a belief on one side 
that the other would never even attempt to comprehend 
where his grievances lay. Not that the Bill removes the 
whole agrarian trouble from Ireland. The British people 
never makes a finish at once of anything, nor makes any 
formula absolute, and there will be many more deluges of 
talk over many more Purchase Bills; but the principle is 
acknowledged. The English people have abandoned the 
idea of maintaining the English tenure in Ireland, as they 
abandoned the idea of maintaining prelacy in Scotland ; 
and they will, when the time is ripe, reap a similar 
reward in the death, not perhaps of hatred, but of the 
hatred that is effective. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND FREE EDUCATION. 


R. HOWORTH was rather unfortunately charac- 
terised by Mr. Mundella as “the voice of one 

crying in the wilderness.” Now, if Mr. Howorth cries in 
the wilderness, he certainly does not cry in the spirit of 
him to whom these words were first applied, nor does he 
share that prophetic vision which drew crowds out into the 
wilderness to hang upon the stern preacher’s words. Mr. 
Howorth takes up his parable against Free Education with 
the most admirable tenacity and courage. But all his 
forecasts go wrong. Instead of finding his prediction 
verified that the same fate would attend the Bill intro- 
duced late in this Session that attended the much earlier 
Bill of last Session on the subject of the publicans’ 
licences, the Government have evidently gained instead 
of losing strength by their Free Education Bill. The 
resolute protests which it at first elicited are dying away. 
Its antagonists hesitate. Its reluctant friends get over 
their reluctance, and become almost enthusiastic. There 
is good hope of the Bill passing this Session, and 
passing without even materially lengthening the Ses- 
sion. Those who dread the sanction given by the 
Bill to parental indifference as regards the education 
of their children, find themselves confronted with the 
fact that in the United States, where Free Education 
is practically universal, parents are supposed to sacrifice 
themselves too much to their children, not too little. Those 
who see in the proposal an insidious Socialism, find that 
nothing seems to be less conducive to Socialism than a 
widespread system of effective education, which rouses the 
energies and ambitions of the young, and leads them to 
discourage any system by which their individual capacities 
would be more or less damped and discouraged. The truth 
is, that Socialism is more or less a question of degree. No 
one living under a national government, still less under a 
democratic government, can say that he will only be respon- 
sible for his own actions, and will not contribute, except on 
the strictest principles of equitable division, to the prosperity 
and advantage of his neighbours. All States require a good 
deal of pliancy in their citizens to the rough judgment 
of the community at large as to what it is or what it is 
not reasonable that the well-to-do should sacrifice for the 
benefit of those who are suffering from their own or their 
parents’ misconduct. Almost every stamp which the richer 
classes put on their letters involves a part-payment for the 
postage of the poor, who write few letters, and on whose 
behalf alone it would never have been possible to establish 
the great postal services of the State. Every penny we 
contribute to the Income-tax is a part-payment for the 
benefit of those who do not pay income-tax, and pro- 
cures them some advantage arising out of the orderly 
government of the State which they would not have 
been able to procure, had not there been a large 
number of persons of greater affluence. Every fine 
or fee paid to the Courts of Justice does something 
towards distributing to the poorer members of society 
the benefits of a judicial system of which these poor 
members would not otherwise be able to enjoy the advan- 
tage. And most of all, every poor-rate is an express 
contribution towards the sustenance of the miserable out 
of the means of those who are not responsible for their 
misery, and very often not even indirectly chargeable 
with any responsibility for the amount and prevalence 
of that misery. Every organised social system has some- 
thing,—sometimes more and sometimes less,—of the 
socialistic principle ingrained in its structure. And the 





community really cannot judge, except in the roughest 
manner, and on the most comprehensive principles, whether 

such a change as that involved in Free Education tends to 

make the people more or less disposed to throw their in- 

dividual burdens on to the shoulders of others. So far 

as the change exempts parents from special burdens for 

their children which they axe certainly under a moral 
obligation to bear, if nobody else offers to bear them, it is 

no doubt a change for the worse. But then, again, so far 

as the change tends to the more complete and easy develop- 
ment of the minds and capacities of the young, and sets 
them free from the detrimental inheritance of their 
parents’ idleness and vices, so far it tends to give them a 
fresh start in life on more hopeful terms, and therefore to 
inspire in the new generation anticipations and aspirations 
which protect individual life, responsibility, and purpose. 
The English democracy do not weigh these matters very 
finely. But they see plainly enough that there is no more 
eager individualism in the world than is to be found in 
the United States, where all education is free. Consequently, 
they argue with some confidence that Mr. Howorth’s 
lamentations over the socialistic effects of paying the 
school-pence out of the taxpayers’ pockets are rather 
short-sighted jeremiads, and that in all probability any 
change which renders it easier to get educated, will do a 
great deal more to quicken the sense of responsibility 
in the young than it can possibly do to weaken 
the sense of responsibility in the old. That is, we 
suspect, the reason why Mr. Howorth’s praiseworthy 
consistency produces so little effect upon those who listen 
to his denunciations. Mr. Chamberlain is the great 
advocate of Free Education. Will not the system he 
advocates, we ask ourselves, tend, on the whole, to make 
Englishmen a little more like Mr. Chamberlain than they 
are now? Apparently it has done so in the cases in which 
his system has been adopted. Well, if it does so in England, 
could we by any possibility imagine any social revolution 
more likely to dissipate the indolent socialist dreams, and 
to quicken that shrewd vitality the danger of which is 
rather in the direction of too much individualism, and not 
in that of too little? A nation of Mr. Chamberlains 
would be a nation of remarkably clever and ambitious men, 
and that of course is not to be hoped for. Still, anything 
which promised to inspire England with rather more of 
the genius of Mr. Chamberlain than she can boast now, 
would certainly tend in the very opposite direction to that 
which Mr. Howorth anticipates as the consequence of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy. 

Nothing can be more evident, we think, than that, on 
the whole, the Liberal Unionist promptings have made the 
Tories stronger instead of weaker. The present Session 
is the best evidence of this. It was not Liberal Unionist 
promptings which suggested the buying-up of publicans’ 
licences, though many Liberal Unionists, ourselves amongst 
the number, held that policy to be just and wise. It 
was the Liberal Unionists who suggested both a large 
measure of Local Self-government and Free Education, 
and both measures have vastly strengthened the Govern- 
ment instead of in any way weakening it. The simple 
truth is, that Toryism can only succeed now by embodying 
in it a popular element, and Liberal Unionists furnished 
that popular element, and furnished it in precisely that 
moderate form which was best adapted to the needs of a 
nominally Tory and really Conservative Administration. 
Often as we have been told that the Tories were throwing 
over their own best friends and undermining their influence 
with their own supporters in the country, so often it has 
turned out that for one friend they have lost, they have 
gained two at least who never felt in the least attracted by 
the old traditional Toryism, but who are heartily at one 
with that policy of cautious and gradually widening popular 
Conservatism which holds fast to all our ancient institutions 
so long as they retain the affections of the nation, and yet 
is quite ready so to modify them as to obliterate every 
needless trace of exclusiveness and privilege. We were 
solemnly warned when the Local Government Bills were 
passed, that the Government were bent on self-destruction ; 
the warning was repeated when the Tithe Bill was firmly 
insisted on, and again when the Irish Land Bill was pressed 
on sullen Irish landlords; and now once more the cry has 
risen more vehemently than ever against Free Education. 
But after each victory it has appeared that, in the House 
of Commons at least, the Government have gained greatly 








by their tenacity, while in the country at large they have 
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lost less ground than almost any Government of recent 
years has lost during a similar period while it has stood to 
draw the converging fire of carping friends and open foes. 
The Government is stronger now than at any time during 
the last four years. Its policy has succeeded both at home 
and abroad. Ireland is tranquil, foreign relations are 
satisfactory, the State is strong, the Church is hopeful. 
And the Free Education Bill has convinced all the religious 
denominations that the Government really desires to see 
the English people of the next generation more genuinely 
governed by religious motives and beliefs than ever their 
fathers or their fathers’ fathers were. No Government 
that has stood the racket of five years and a half 
of constant attack and depreciation, ever came out of the 
fray with so sensibly improved a reputation, alike for 
liberality of feeling and for steadfastness of purpose. 





THE DOUBLE-CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE 
GLADSTONIANS. 


+ te Society for Psychical Research have been studying 
cases of double-consciousness,—that is, cases in which 
the patient appears to have at one time one set of memories 
dating from one date, and at another time another set of 
memories dating from another date,—and they have found 
that in some instances the exchange of the one set for the 
other can be artificially induced, while in other instances 
it happens only spontaneously. In the last issue of their 
Proceedings, that fur the present month, they have lit upon 
a case of M. Charcot’s which seems to throw light upon a 
political phenomenon brought to the notice of the public 
by Mr. Chamberlain in Monday’s Times. It was a case, 
they tell us, which was at first “very difficult to study,” 
because no mode had been discovered of restoring 
at will the original state of consciousness in which 
the patient had first been seen. They had to wait 
till some constitutional change of which they did not 
know the law, spontaneously restored the patient from 
her second and much more persistent state of con- 
sciousness, to that in which she had originally been 
brought to the Salpétritre. The state in which she 
arrived is termed state A. In the state which is at pre- 
sent the usual one with her, she “‘ knows nothing before 
1885.” In this state, state B, too, she can only re- 
cognise the colour red, while when driven back into 
state A, the state of the early part of 1885, she can with 
one eye perceive other colours besides red. The great 
difficulty is to get her back to state A in which she 
first entered the hospital in 1885. But at last it was dis- 
covered that this could be effected “ by a kind of objurga- 
tion.” She then has a hysterical attack, and “is 
transported five years back, and her life then seems to end 
in 1885.” She recounts all manner of details of her 
previous life, and “ recollects a physician whom she has not 
met since 1885,” as she thinks, though “ she saw him with- 
out recognition a moment previously ” in her second state. 
“State A never lasts long with this patient. In a 
quarter of an hour or so she repasses into state B, 
with a slight hysterical attack lasting only a few 
seconds.” This curious case of M. Charcot’s surely 
throws some light on Mr. Chamberlain’s letter to 
Monday’s Times, and the correspondence which followed it. 
In that letter, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that in an 
authoritative circular of the Gladstonian Party, dated from 
42 Parliament Street, Westminster, and recounting “‘ What 
the Liberals propose to do,” no less than sixteen heads of 
reform policy are enumerated, including Disestablishment, 
Land Reform, Free Education, “One man, one vote,” 
Payment of Members, Shorter Parliaments, a Free Break- 
fast-table, and various other changes, while of the 
subject of Irish Home-rule, the one subject which 
they have represented as so completely stopping the way 
that nothing else can be effectually taken up till it has 
been dealt with, there appears to be absolutely no shadow 
-of recollection, either direct or implied. He very naturally 
wanted to know whether this meant that Irish Home-rule 
had been thrown over, and with Irish Home-rule Mr. Glad- 
stone’s leadership, or whether Irish Home-rule had simply 
dropped for the moment out of the consciousness of the 
Gladstonians, and whether their minds had spontaneously 
reverted to the state of political consciousness which pre- 
ceded the sudden change of policy in 1885. Perhaps, 
indeed, the change of consciousness had been produced by 
that kind of “ objurgation” which is found to restore 





M. Charcot’s patient to her original condition. The 
British constituencies had perhaps been worrying the 
Gladstonian leaders into temporary oblivion of the Irish 
Home-rule of which we had recently heard so exclusively, 
till at last a circular was put forth in which the 
imperious political necessity of the day was absolutely 
ignored. All sorts of Radical purposes were minutely re- 
ferred to, including even this magnificent sixteenth article 
of reform: “To benefit trade, to brighten the homes of the 
working people, and to combat misery and poverty by all 
means in their power, so that England may be strong, happy, 
and free,”—but to the great condition sine gud non of all 
other reform, which was to prevent Ireland from stopping 
the way for the future, there was not a word of even the 
most distant allusion. The subject had apparently vanished 
as completely out of the memory of the Gladstonian 
circular-writer, as the knowledge of what had happened 
since 1885 vanished out of the memory of M. Charcot’s 
patient when once, by “a kind of objurgation ” or otherwise, 
she had been driven back into “ state A.” In reply to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s inquiries, Mr. Arthur Rogers, the secretary 
of the Liberal Publication Department, has written a letter 
in which he does not make much of an explanation of the 
reason why the part of Hamlet was omitted from the play 
of Hamlet, even for the short interval in which the new prc- 
gramme was allowed to circulate. Evidently, as in the case 
of M. Charcot’s patient, the original condition of the Glad- 
stonian mind, in which Irish Home-rule was never so much 
as thought of, can only be restored for very brief intervals, 
for what may count as a political quarter of an hour at 
most. Mr. Arthur Rogers says that so many books and 
leaflets have been issued dealing solely or mainly with 
Irish Home-rule, that it seemed permissible to ignore it 
for once,—to ignore the great constitutional change 
which is the condition sine qud non of all other 
useful changes, and which has roused so much panic 
and anger and resistance in the nation, that a General 
Election and a tremendous defeat turned solely upon that 
proposed revolution! Finding, however, that this re- 
markable political hiatus led to misconception,—as it very 
naturally would,—the Liberal Publication Department 
had cancelled the leaflet so soon as the by-elections were 
over, and had restored the Irish Home-rule policy to that 
first place from which it had so unaccountably slipped 
out, no doubt during a very severe “hysterical attack ” 
suffered by the party. The happy quarter of an hour’s 
oblivion is over. The party must no longer live in forget- 
fulness of the disastrous obligation which they took upon 
themselves in 1885. They have returned to their duty, 
and restored Home-rule to its primacy. Surely this is a 
very curious political phenomenon. It does not quite look 
as if Irish Home-rule were the popular policy which it is 
generally represented as being by the Gladstonians. No 
Liberal in 1830 would have thought of drawing up 
sixteen heads of proposed change with the great Reform 
Bill entirely forgotten, any more than any Liberal in 
1878 would have thought of drawing up sixteen heads 
of proposed change with repudiation of the Jingo policy 
forgotten. These singular losses of political memory, 
these remarkable changes in the political consciousness, are 
clearly not accidental. The circular out of which the 
primary condition of all other reforms had somehow 
dropped, no doubt answered its purpose at the by-elections. 
It helped the Gladstonians to throw off for a few moments 
of blessed oblivion the nightmare of Home-rule, and to 
forget all that had happened from 1885. It enabled them 
to recover some imperfect perception of other colours 
besides the colour red. Mr. Gladstone became to them 
once more the political physician of former days, though 
they had seen him as the arch-Home-ruler only a moment 
before, and had not recognised in him the lost leader of 1885. 
Sir William Harcourt, in his letter of Tuesday, makes 
a very courageous endeavour to affect to believe that there 
is nothing at all astonishing in this apparent oblivion of 
Home-rule amongst all the many articles of the Liberal 
faith. Mr. Chamberlain, he thinks, grudges the Glad- 
stonians their large aspirations, and wants to confine them 
to Home-rule. Not at all. What Mr. Chamberlain wants, 
is to take care that they should not virtually deny Home- 
rule when it is convenient, and acknowledge it only when 
it happens to be convenient. Mr. Chamberlain does not 
grudge the Gladstonians a single item of their magnificent 
programme; but he very naturally thinks that this liability 
to sudden loss of consciousness, whether spontaneous or 
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induced, is a very inconvenient liability for a great party. 
Such a party should not be in so morbid a condition as to 
be subject to sudden fits of unconsciousness in respect of 
the primary article of their creed. If a “kind of objurga- 
tion,” followed by a hysterical attack, is sufficient to 
make them forget their duty to the Anti-Parnellites, 
and to pose as if they had a clear field before them 
and no halter round their necks, one does not know how 
far they may go in this happy oblivion. It would be a 
great catastrophe for the nation if they carried the Glad- 
stonians back to power in a paroxysm of “ state A,” and then 
were compelled by their pledges to return to“ state B” and 
the Irish Home-rule programme. If Home-rule is to be 
carried, let it be carried in a state of clear national con- 
sciousness, and not in one of hysterical oblivion. The 
nation must not be allowed to fall into a condition of what 
is termed le grand hypnotisme. We do not want it to suffer 
from political somnambulism, and to restore the Home- 
rulers to power without any consciousness that they are 
Home-rulers. On the contrary, we want the Gladstonians 
to put the primary article of their creed in the front of the 
battle, to confess to the world exactly what it means, to 
throw off the jugglery which makes Home-rule seem 
quite an insignificant and subordinate matter at one 
moment, and a mighty constitutional revolution at another ; 
to tell us precisely what the supreme control of the Par- 
liament of Westminster is to mean, how the minority in 
Ireland are to be protected, and what they intend to do 
with the Protestants of Ulster. They must not be allowed 
to become suddenly unconscious of the chief task they have 
undertaken, at the very moment when it behoves the nation 
to understand the vast importance and true bearing of that 
task on the political history of the United Kingdom. 





THE MUNEEPORE DEBATE. 


W* have no complaint to make of Sir William 

Harcourt’s motion on the Muneepore affair. The 
people choose that the House of Commons should be the 
supreme authority in the Empire ; and while they continue 
in that mind, the duty of the House is to discuss every 
event of sufficient importance, and see that the exeeutive 
agents of the Empire do their business well. The House 
is probably the most incompetent body to which the affairs 
of India could be entrusted, far more incompetent, for 
example, than the co-optative group of merchants, bankers, 
and old Indians which was called the Court of Directors; 
but still, it is the supreme authority, and if it destroys the 
Empire, as it quite possibly will, the people must endure 
that misfortune just as they would endure the consequences 
of incompetence in any Cabinet that they had placed in 
power. But we must once more urge upon the Govern- 
ment that if the House is to interfere in the administra- 
tion of India more frequently than it has done, it is 
indispensable that the responsible Ministers should adhere 
to the regular policy of every successful Executive, and 
either defend their agents heartily, or remove them from 
their places. It is madness to leave them where they are, 
and yet break their hearts and damp their courage by 
hinting that they are among the least competent of mankind. 
That was what Sir John Gorst on Tuesday actually did. As 
his chief sits in the Peers, he is in the House of Commons 
the responsible Minister for India, and he delivered a 
speech which, nominally a defence of the Indian Govern- 
ment, was really a cynical admission that that Government 
had behaved exactly as a very stupid and rather un- 
principled Government might be expected to behave. The 
key-note of the attack on the Viceroy was, that he had 
ordered the exile of the Muneepore Commander-in-Chief 
for insufficient reason. In reality, Lord Lansdowne had 
ordered the removal of a truculent and dangerous soldier 
because he had expelled one Prince by mutiny and re- 
bellion, violating in so doing the guarantee which the 
Indian Government gives to every feudatory against in- 
ternal insurrection and palace intrigues, and: because 
he intended either to expel and substitute himself for 
another, or to reduce the other to a mere puppet of 
which he should pull the strings. Sir John Gorst, how- 
ever, chose to defend Lord Lansdowne by accusing him of 
sentencing statesmen to exile because they were able men. 
He described the Senaputty as an able and generous man 
of bad character—he beat two slaves to death for stealing 
some of his goods—whom the Government might have 
used, but whom, as they recognised his capacity, they pre- 








ferred to deport. “Governments never have allowed or 
encouraged such a policy being adopted. They have always 
discouraged independent and original talent, and have 
always promoted mediocrity. This is not a new policy. 
It is as old as the days of Tarquinius Superbus””—(who 
recommended, schoolboys will remember, the assassination 
of the eminent as his principle of statecraft). “...... I 
confess that I think the Government of India are very 
likely right when they consider that it is better that great 
abilities and independence such as distinguished the 
Senaputty should be considered a disqualification for 
State service—that it is perhaps on the whole better, 
and more for the safety of the world, that you should 
depend upon mediocrity ; but, at any rate, I think it 
would be unreasonable for the House to censure the 
Government of India because, in this matter of deter- 
mining to remove the Senaputty, they have acted on the 
traditional and regular policy of Governments from almost 
time immemorial.” A more outrageously audacious charge 
was never made against the Government of India, which 
exists and prospers by picking out the ablest, which 
tolerates in the able not only independence of judgment 
but of action, and which in particular, in its dealings 
with Native States, makes it a steady principle to correct 
the failings or the feebleness of the hereditary Princes by 
supporting capable men as their irremovable Viziers. 
Some of the most dangerous difficulties Residents have had 
to face have arisen solely from the fact that they have pro- 
teeted ability against birth, have, in fact, done the very 
thing which their official protector and representative 
accuses them of never doing. The Government of India 
does not allow, and cannot allow, either able men or in- 
competent men to organise rebellions; but, with that 
exception, they do allow Indian Viziers, a most re- 
markable class whose histories and actions are far too 
little observed in this country, to exercise an extent of 
independent and despotic power which, if it were fully 
described, would not only surprise the House of Commons, 
but possibly disgust it. That an able native cannot rise in 
British India to a position of what he thinks power, is true, 
because we allow the Asiatic form of power, under which 
the will is instantly executive, to no one; but in the Native 
States a man may still rise, and rise rapidly, from the 
lowest position to an authority so great that his enmity 
is fatal to an opponent, till, in other words, he has dis- 
tinetly more “ power,” in its direct sense, than is entrusted 
to any statesman in Europe outside Russia. In the case 
before the House, the Senaputty was not sentenced to 
exile because he was able, but because he was using his 
ability and his high birth—the latter of which alone made 
him Commander-in-Chief, his predecessor in that office 
having been his brother, the imbecile Regent—to reduce his 
State to anarchy, an attitude in no way redeemed by per- 
sonal character. The Viceroy’s Government, which does not 
wish to hamper the despotic authority of Native Princes, 
but to utilise it for good, is compelled, as it allows them 
such vast powers, to study the character and records of 
pretenders, and Sir John Gorst makes even this an occa- 
sion for cynical remark. To him, apparently, the character 
of a Prince with the power of life and death in his hands 
seems unimportant. He said :— 


«We must consider who the Senaputty is. He is a man of great 
ability and force of character, and popular among the people for 
his generosity, which is one of the highest virtues among Orientals. 
He was a man, however, of not very good moral character. I do 
not know that we can expect the same standard of morality 
among Orientals as among the people of this country; but a man 
who has been guilty of having two slaves beaten to death for 
stealing is rather worse than the average among even Oriental 
despots. Lastly, the Senaputty is a man of independent character, 
and he presumed to make revolutions without consulting the 
paramount Power. There are two ways of dealing with a man of 
this sort—one is to depose him from his State, and the other is to 
use him as an instrument for governing the State. It is quite 
evident that Mr. Grimwood desired to adopt the latter course. 
That was a very generous policy, and one which everybody is dis- 
posed to sympathise with, but it was a rather risky policy. It is 
a policy which depends on the Resident obtaining the ascendency 
of the Senaputty, and not on the Senaputty obtaining the 
ascendency of the Resident. Between the two powers there is a 
great difference, for one is temporary and the other is permanent. 
Mr. Grimwood would remain only a few years at the outside in 
Muneepore, while the Senaputty would be there after Mr. 
Grimwood left, and might possibly obtain an ascendency over Mr. 
Grimwood’s successor, if not over Mr. Grimwood himself,” 


No worse defence was ever made for a great absent official 
than Sir John Gorst offered for Lord Lansdowne, or one 
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more calculated to make Indian Princes believe that now 
is the accepted time for intrigue, for the Viceroy is secretly 
detested at the India Office. The speech will act as a 
summons to every man in India with a grievance to 
ventilate, or, as the Americans put it, an “axe of his own 
to grind,” and the authority of the Viceroy on personal 
questions will be reduced one-half. None know better 
than native diplomatists how to read between the lines, and 
none are more ready to read into cynical expressions like Sir 
John Gorst’s, the outcome of personal chagrin and discon- 
tent. Mr. Smith, rather dismayed by the Under-Secretary’s 
cynicism, sent for the Minister of War—Mr. Goschen, who 
really does understand the East, being, we suppose, un- 
available—and Mr. Stanhope honestly tried to make the 
defence more complete. He had thoroughly caught the 
grand point that it was impossible for the Government of 
India to allow the Senaputty’s intrigues to succeed, be- 
cause if it did, no Indian Prince could again feel secure 
against internal insurrection ; but even he left an impression 
that there was something in the action of the Viceroy in 
overriding Mr. Grimwood’s opinion which he did not quite 
understand. What is the Viceroy for, with his huge and 
costly machinery of advice, except to override the opinions 
of his agents when they happen to conflict with the 
principles or interests or permanent policy of the Empire ? 
The relation of the Viceroy to the Resident in Muneepore 
is exactly the relation of Lord Salisbury to a Minister at 
the Hague, or Lisbon, or Copenhagen, or any other petty 
Court; and we have no doubt that Lord Salisbury, 
who has to think for the British world, has constantly 
to disregard the opinion of men who see only the 
facts immediately around them. Mr. Grimwood, who, 
be it remembered, had not had much political ex- 
perience outside Muneepore, evidently thought that the 
easiest course would be to condone all the Senaputty had 
done, and utilise him; and it was left to the Viceroy to 
perceive, as he did perceive, that the easiest course was 
also the course which would create the most apprehension 
in greater Native Courts, of which Mr. Grimwood very 
properly was not thinking, and would set the most dan- 
gerous of precedents,—namely, that if a native soldier 
could only make a mutiny successful, the British Govern- 
ment would recognise him as ruler, actual or disguised, of 
the State. Lord Lansdowne only did his duty in inter- 
fering on behalf of the general interest of the federal 
system under which one-third of the Empire is adminis- 
tered; and Mr. Stanhope might have made that more 
clear, without descending to any of the detail which 
the House of Commons would not understand. Fortu- 
nately, there must be another debate when the fuller 
papers arrive—that is, if the House of Commons has not 
forgotten, while debating Free Education, that Muneepore 
exists—and we heartily hope that in that debate, with the 
despatches in its hands and all doubtful points cleared up, 
the Government will defend the Viceroy as earnestly and 
cordially as if he were administering Ireland or responsible 
for a department. It is only in that way that the 
ascendency of a public meeting like the House of Com- 
mons can be reconciled with prompt and courageous 
government in India, where political storms rise, burst, 
and disappear with a rapidity which suggests that Buckle 
missed a point, and that events as well as men may be 
affected by the peculiarities of a climate. 

Mr. Bryce, we perceive, in his sensible speech suggested 
that the Indian Foreign Secretary ought to sit in the 
Cabinet or Executive Council, and Mr. Stanhope appeared 
inclined to welcome that suggestion. Naturally it seems to 
Englishmen a wise one, because it is the English practice ; 
but, we fancy, in India it would make little difference, 
beyond increasing the costliness of the department. The 
Foreign Secretary is always with the Viceroy, and can be 
consulted, and is consulted from day to day, just as easily 
as if he were a Member of Council; indeed, more easily, 
because he is not distracted by having to consider all the 
remaining business of the Empire. Moreover, a Member 
of Council can oppose, and even ina certain sense resist, 
the Viceroy, though the latter has technically the sole 
responsibility ; and the department is hardly one in which 
a committee may be more successful than an individual. 
We take it that, of all departments in England, the one in 
which the “Cabinet” least interferes is that of Foreign 
Affairs, and that it is consequently the one in which secrecy, 
and a certain coherence of action, can be most easily main- 
tained. Committees are excellent things, especially when 





business may be benefited by delay ; but there are depart- 
ments of work best managed by individuals, and we should 
say that the command of a man-of-war and the direction 
of the Indian Foreign Office were included in them. 





ADMIRALTY INTOLERANCE AND THE NAVAL 
VOLUNTEERS. 


HEN Cromwell sent Colonel Blake to sea, the pro- 
fessional sailors were loud in their condemnation of 
a leader who had no sea-legs, and who ordered his squadron 
“to wheel to the left.” Yet before six months were out, 
“the landsman”’ had proved himself one of the best and 
most capable Admirals afloat. The lesson England learned 
when a Somersetshire yeoman of fifty swept the Dutch 
from the Channel, should not be lost upon Lord George 
Hamilton when he is asked by the deputation which is 
about to wait on him, not to abolish the Naval Volunteers, 
and to prevent the red-tapists and martinets of Whitehall 
from discouraging and insulting a body of men whose onl 
fault is their desire to serve their country. Lord Elphin- 
stone, in the debate on the position of the Naval Volun- 
teers which occupied the House of Lords on Tuesday, was 
instructed by his department to argue in effect that, 
because the Naval Volunteers are engaged in civil employ- 
ments, they are necessarily unfit for naval work, and 
had better be disbanded or turned into marines. “The 
men composing this body,” said Lord Elphinstone, “ be- 
longed to 234 different trades. On looking down the 
list, he saw that 1 was a comedian, 1 a farmer, 3 ginger- 
beer manufacturers, 2 soda-water manufacturers, 10 watch- 
makers, 8 builders, 19 stationers, 8 grocers, 17 shoemakers, 
10 tailors, 33 warehousemen, 40 plumbers, 19 masons, 
4 bricklayers, and so on. Well, how many seamen had 
they on this list of 2,000 men? There were 15, and a 
mate, a master, and a lieutenant in the Navy—18 in all— 
who had the slightest connection with the sea.” In other 
words, because the Naval Volunteers are not seamen 
already, we are to refuse to allow them the opportunity of 
learning seamanship. ‘You may have a natural taste for 
the sea,’ say the Admiralty, ‘you may be clever at the 
things required to be done by sailors, you may be apt to 
learn, and eager to shake off the reproach of acting like land- 
lubbers ; but because you are not already experienced sea- 
men, we will refuse to teach you, or to do anything to help 
you to help the country.’ Of course the Naval Volunteers 
are not as experienced in seamanship as men who have twice 
sailed round Cape Horn, and they do not expect ever to 
become so. What they do contend, however, and what we 
believe the country will endorse, is this. Many English- 
men have a natural interest in and love of seamanship, and 
when these men declare that they are willing, nay, anxious, 
to train themselves to help in defending their country in 
case of need, they ought to be encouraged instead of 
snubbed. Experience shows that men of education and 
vigour, as are most of the Naval Volunteers, can soon get 
enough knowledge of their duties to make themselves 
useful. They may never become perfect seamen, but a 
couple of years’ training renders them distinctly more 
serviceable than if they had not been trained at all. 
Accordingly, they ask to be trained. The Admiralty, 
however, replies: ‘You are ginger-beer manufacturers 
when you are at home, and therefore it is self-evident 
that you can never be of the slightest possible use in 
keeping off an enemy.’ As well might the naval authorities 
reject proffered help because those proffering it had tenor 
voices, or red hair, or grey eyes. No doubt we shall be 
told by those who side with the Admiralty, that we have 
not fairly represented their case, and that “the ginger-beer 
manufacturer” argument is not the only one they rely on. 
We can only say in reply, that we believe any impartial 
person who reads the papers will come to the conclusion 
we have stated,.and will recognise that the old “ We don’t 
want a lot of damned landsmen”’ feeling is at the bottom 
of the attempt to destroy a very promising and valuable 
force. Fortunately, the country at large is composed of 
“ damned landsmen,” and we trust they will not allow the 
Admiralty to have its own way. It has become the 
fashion to speak well of the military Volunteers, to 
praise their patriotism, and to regard them as a source 
of national security ; but at the beginning of the move- 
ment they had to put up with every sort of indignity 
and ill-treatment at the hands of the War Office. The 
very same arguments that are now being used against 
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those who wish to defend the nation at sea, were employed 
against those who had the impertinence to desire to volun- 
teer for land service. They were told kindly but plainly 
that the conditions of modern war rendered it quite im- 
possible that men who could only give their spare time to 
drilling could be of any use, and it was shown quite con- 
clusively that the money spent on the Volunteers had 
better be spent on raising another Line regiment. For- 
tunately, however, the Volunteers won, and we have nowa 
force which, in case of actual invasion, would be in- 
valuable. If the public stands by the Naval Volunteers, 
they will also win, and we shall find in each great seaport a 
body of men with some knowledge of naval service, and 
ready to do useful work in case of need. Already corps are 
established in London, Brighton, Bristol, Liverpool, and the 
Clyde, and but for the refusal of the Admiralty to allow their 
formation, there would be similar bodies in the Humber and 
the Forth. No doubt the members of these corps are not as 
efficient as seasoned bluejackets; but to say that proves 
nothing at all. The question is, such as they are, are they 
worth having? Those who answer “No” can never have 
thought out the conditions under which the next great 
naval war will in all probability be waged, It is not likely 
that we shall go to war with any Power whose Navy we 
can crush at a blow. If we are attacked, it will be by a 
combination of Powers bent upon utterly destroying us, 
by Powers who have taken for their motto: Delenda 
est Carthago. In that case, it will be war in every ocean 
and every sea, war wherever England has a square mile of 
land that is open to attack. In such a contingency, and with 
such interests to defend, every piece of our home waters, 
of our rivers and estuaries, will need to be watched and 
guarded. No doubt, if there were an inexhaustible supply 
of perfectly trained bluejackets, it would be better to use 
them for the work. But every one knows that the supply 
of perfectly trained bluejackets is anything but inex- 
haustible, and that the moment the strain of war comes, 
we shall be glad to utilise any and every instrument avail- 
able for purposes of defence. God grant, if that time ever 
comes, that the jealousy and stupidity of the Admiralty 
will not have destroyed a useful nursery of defenders, and 
have scattered a body of men who, if not yet “ perfect 
bluejackets,” have learnt a good deal of their busi- 
ness, and are, at any rate, excellent material out of 
which to make thorough sailors! If ever we are exposed 
to the strain of a naval war, and if ever our coasts are 
liable to be raided by foreign ships-of-war, we do not doubt 
that the Naval Volunteers, if they are allowed to exist, 
will do good work. It is often from among a half-civilian 
body of that kind that come the men of exceptional 
initiative and daring who do the impossible things in war. 
The American Rebellion showed that a good many 
things can be done by naval guerillas which regular 
commanders will not dare, and probably will rightly not 
dare, to attempt. Depend upon it, if they are not strangled 
by red-tape, the Naval Volunteers will produce the sort of 
men who, in spite of all the chances and all the rules, 
send foreign ironclads to the bottom by improvised 
contrivances of dynamite and gun-cotton. They may not 
be able to re-man our fleets, but they will, we believe, prove 
a valuable help to the regular forces. What we have to do 
is, not to disband the Naval Volunteers or to give them a 
grievance by making them become something which they 
do not want to become, but to increase their numbers and 
to encourage them in every possible way. At present 
the policy of the Admiralty is to discourage Volun- 
teers. We must insist that for the future it shall 
do everything in its power to help on the movement. 
In order that the Naval Volunteers may secure a com- 
plete victory, we would strongly urge upon the military 
Volunteers the necessity for actively standing by their 
brothers-in-arms. The cause is the same, whether on land 
or sea. Fortunately for them, the Army Volunteers can 
exercise a considerable influence in Parliament by reason 
of their numbers, and of the large proportion of Volunteer 
officers in the House. It is, no doubt, very important that 
this influence should only be used on legitimate occasions, 
but here is a clear case for its employment. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to beat the Admiralty, and the beating 
will be made all the more complete if the land Volunteers 
let it be known that they side with their naval brethren. 
In writing as we have done, we have not forgotten that 
the Admiralty has a strong position in appearance owing 
to the Report of Sir George Tryon’s Committee, which is in 








favour of abolishing the Naval Volunteers. The Committee 
practically say that it is impossible to find anything which 
the Volunteers are fit to do, or in any way to utilise them 
for the defence of the country. This sounds, no doubt, a 
very grave objection ; but its importance disappears if we 
read the suggestions made by the officers of the force. 
They point out a number of ways in which the force can 
be utilised. These suggestions the Committee attempt to 
traverse, but, in our opinion, without any success. The 
commanding officers state that the force might be used in 
any of the following ways :— 


“(1.) In the manner originally contemplated and specified in 
the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteer Act of 1873, 36 and 37 Vic., 
cap.77. Section 16 runs as follows :—‘ Every officer and Volunteer, 
and every officer and petty officer of the Permanent Staff, belonging 
to every corps so called out shall be bound to assemble at such 
place and embark on board such ships, and perform such service 
on board ship, or partly on board ship and partly on land, as may 
be directed by the Admiralty; but the Admiralty shall employ 
such officer (other than an officer of the Permanent Staff) and a 
Volunteer only (unless he otherwise consent) in ships engaged 
in the defence of the coasts of the United Kingdom, Channel 
Islands, and Isle of Man, and on service in the seas adjacent.’ 
(2.) The Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers could be employed in 
supplementing the crews of harbour-defence ships. Such of the 
Volunteers as are found fit for such service, and consent (as pro- 
vided by Sec. 16, vide ante), could be embarked to supplement the 
crews of ships in the First Reserve. (3.) They could form or 
supplement the crews of torpedo-hoats employed in the defence of 
harbours. (4.) They could supply crews for guard-boats for the 
protection of mine-fields, and if necessary, assist the Royal 
Engineers and the Submarine Mining Corps in boat work. (5.) 
In certain localities they could assist to man and navigate fast 
steam-vessels of any description, whether armed or unarmed— 
including obsolete torpedo-boats, steam fish-carriers, or private 
yachts—and be employed in conveying despatches from the shore 
to ships outside the limit of signalling distance. (6.) The Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteers could be employed to some extent as 
reliefs to the Coastguard. They could form guards to signal- 
stations and submarine-cable stations; they could be trained to 
act as signalmen ; they could take charge of the rocket life-saving 
apparatus supplied by the Board of Trade. (7.) As a Naval 
Brigade employed with troops on shore, the training of the Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteers must render them capable of doing 
good service. (8.) We submit generally that the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers may be trained to take the place of any 
naval forces removed for foreign or sea service, the more efficiently 
and economically if the Volunteers are employed so far as is 
possible in the neighbourhood of their own ports.” 


Surely it is madness to refuse the services of men who are 
willing to serve their country in any or all the ways here 
specified. It will be the fault of the Admiralty, not of the 
Volunteers, if no work is found for the latter to perform. 





MR. CHARLES BOOTH ON THE LONDON POOR. 


HE second volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s “ Labour 
and Life of the People” is an even more wonderful 
picture of London than its predecessor. For one thing, it 
is presented to the eye as well as to the mind. The maps, 
coloured according to the amount and character of the 
poverty in the several districts, give immense life and 
vigour to the accompanying statistics. Then there is a 
detailed description of certain selected streets, which 
helps us to understand better the meaning of the 
coloured maps. Five of these are taken from those 
coloured black. These are mostly destroyed, but they 
are types of others still to be found. They belong 
to the lowest grade of poverty, and are inhabited by 
“the elements of disorder,’—loafers, occasional labourers, 
and semi-criminals. The state of things existing in them 
is one with which the Police-Courts make us painfully 
familiar, but the particulars have less of novelty than 
those relating to streets of a somewhat better class. The 
worst localities ‘do not lend themselves satisfactorily to 
parochial visitation,” so there is less material than else- 
where for precise descriptions. Much the same thing is 
true of the next group of streets, the five taken from those 
coloured dark-blue with black lines. Here there is rather 
less crime and rather more poverty, but the result is not 
very different. Some of our readers will be glad to hear 
that the poverty seldom extends to the cats. “People 
are poor indeed whose cat looks starved.” From 
the dark-blue streets twenty-one are selected. This class 
corresponds to the very poor, and comprises about 7 per 
cent. of the population. The inhabitants live strictly from 
hand to mouth. They are occasional labourers, or the 
lowest class of costermongers. Two of the incidental 
touches which make Mr. Booth’s descriptions so pictu- 
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resque as well as so accurate are worth quoting. The 
“surest sign of extreme poverty all over London” is, that 
bread is strewn about in great quantity. And the little 
shops—the old-clothes shops excepted—one and all sell 
sweets. Hach of them adds something else—toys, onions, 
oranges, dripping—but the sweets are universal, The 
condition of those who live in these streets varies more 
than we might expect. Of one we read that “ the people 
have a rough look, but appear to be in good physical 
condition,” and the children ‘‘seem well fed.” In another, 
“nearly all looked pinched and miserable.” But the reader 
is not left to form his conclusions from these general state- 
ments. In the selected streets, particulars are given about 
the inmates of every house,—what they do, and how much 
they earn. When we come to the twenty streets taken 
from those coloured light-blue, we pass into what Mr. 
Booth calls the “ standard poverty” of London, counting 
for 22 per cent. of the whole population. Of some he 
says. that their life, though hand to mouth, is not pinched. 
“At times they may run short, but more generally there 
will be money stirring, and at any rate plenty to 
eat and drink.” With others the earnings are more 
regular but less good, and here there will be more decency 
but less cheerfulness. Among the London poor, at all 
events, the graver virtues do nothing to brighten life. 
The future is not promising enough to encourage prepara- 
tion for it. One great distinction between these streets 
and those below them is, that moral and physical character 
begin to be important elements. In the very lowest streets, 
there is one law for the righteous and the wicked, for the 
strong and the weak. But as we go higher, poverty becomes 
more and more associated with either vice or ill-health. 
“ Comfortable ” is the common epithet affixed to the houses, 
except where we read of drink or much illness. The 
streets covered pink represent 51 per cent. of the total 
population. They are those inhabited by the decent 
working class. Of this end of the scale Mr. Booth makes 
the same remark as of the other. The sources of infor- 
mation are neither sufficient nor satisfactory. Systematic 
visiting is repelled by comfort almost as much as by crime. 
From streets Mr. Booth passes to blocks of model 
dwellings. On the whole, these compare favourably with 
the smaller houses. At least, out of eight blocks picked 
out for description, six are said to have good or very good 
sanitation, and only two to be positively bad in this re- 
spect. But in this minority there are very striking examples, 
and it is to be noted with regard to some of them, that the 
landlords are quite aware of the state of their property. 
The Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1885, enacts 
that in any contract for letting, there shall be implied a 
condition that the house is in all respects fit for human 
habitation. But posted up beside the carekeeper’s door 
in at least one block of model dwellings there is, or was, a 
notice declaring that “every tenant shall be deemed to 
expressly waive such a condition.” Whether a landlord 
can legally contract himself out of his obligations under 
this Act, is doubtful; but the local authorities ought at 
once to take a test case into the Courts, and to get the Act 
amended if judgment goes in favour of the landlord. 
Whether blocks are good or bad things, is very much 
disputed. They are certainly unpopular, but this may, of 
course, be from reasons which ought not to receive much 
consideration. The poor like to be let alone, and in some 
cases to be let alone means to be withdrawn from every 
influence that makes for improvement. Miss Octavia 
Hill, however, does not like blocks much more than 
the poor do. Certainly her picture of what life in a 
“ model dwelling ” sometimes is, is startling. Everything 
in these blocks depends on the maintenance of order, 
and if once an undisciplined element finds admission 
into a block, the maintenance of order becomes hopeless. 
“Sinks and drains are stopped; yards provided for 
exercise must be closed because of misbehaviour; boys 
bathe in drinking-water cisterns; washhouses on stair- 
cases—or staircases themselves—become the nightly haunt 
of the vicious, the Sunday gambling-places of the boys; 
the yell of the drunkard echoes through the hollow pas- 
sages; the stairs are blocked by dirty children—and the 
life of any decent hard-working family becomes intolerable.” 
Evil associations are stronger, unfortunately, than good 
ones, and the associations of a block may be very evil. 
Improved sanitary arrangements are not everything, 
and Miss Hill quotes with approval the remark of 
a working man:—‘Gentlemen think if they put a 





water-closet to every room, they have made a home 
of it.” The home life and the home feeling are just 
as necessary, and they seem more within reach in a 
small house than in a tenement which is one of a block. 
On the other hand, a lady who has herself lived in a model 
dwelling, though she admits that very often “the con- 
venience of the majority has to give way to the small 
element in every community who are entitled to the name 
of public nuisances,” thinks that the advantages of blocks 
outweigh the drawbacks. They are cheaper, they are 
cleaner, they are better drained, there are more oppor- 
tunities of intercourse, and an inmate cannot so easily be 
neglected by his relatives if he is old or ill. This witness 
has evidently trained herself to look at the best side of 
things, for she goes on to say that even “ the absence of 
privacy and the increased facility for gossip and quarrelling, 
though it may be sometimes disagreeably felt, introduces 
a constant variety of petty interest and personal feeling 
into the monotony of daily life.” 


The belief that East London supplies the most striking 
instances of London poverty has been a good deal shaken 
of late, and Mr. Booth’s new volume will finally dispose 
of it. The highest per-centage of poverty in any onearea 
is not in Hast London, but between Blackfriars and London 
Bridge. The next highest per-centage is at Greenwich. The 
third highest is in North London, in the neighbourhood 
of Goswell Road. East London comes only fourth, with 
a part of Bethnal Green. The per-centages themselves 
tell the same tale. In the first of the areas referred to, 
there are 68 per cent. of poor; in the fourth, there are 
only 59 per cent. Two of the most interesting chapters, 
indeed, are those which describe Central and South 
London, and compare them with East London. But to single 
out any one feature in this remarkable book is to do injustice 
to the remainder. You cannot dip into it anywhere. 
without finding something to interest,—some problem 
raised or newly stated, some contribution made towards 
its eventual solution. It is seldom that we can recom- 
mend a collection of statistics to the general reader, but in 
this instance we do it with entire confidence. It is a 
volume that would reflect credit on any Government de- 
partment in Europe, while at the same time it would run 
a dead-heat with any book on the lists of Mr. Mudie or 
Messrs. Smith. 








DOES GENIUS DWINDLE AS TALENTS MULTIPLY? 
E often hear an outcry as to the growing rarity 


of men of genius,—which, by-the-way, as insanity is - 


on the increase, ought to stagger Mr. J. F. Nisbet as to the 
truth of his theory that men of genius are the happy accidents 
which emerge from the caprices of nervous disease,—and yet 
there certainly never were in England at any one time any- 
thing like the. number of lucid and pleasant writers, both in 
prose and verse, that there are at the present day. Any reviewer 
whose opinion is worth consideration would admit that he could 
find in any year of criticism enough able writers, both in prose 
and verse, to have made as many reputations as any decade had 
produced in the last century, perhaps as any quarter of a cen- 
tury had produced, so much is there of admirable and concise 
description, of skilful irony, of subtle insight into character, of 
vigorous reasoning, even of vivid fancy and imagination. Then, 
again, how admirable is the popular scientific exposition of the 
day. We have more of it, a great deal more, in a single year, 
than our great-grandfathers had in a generation. What a 
sensation the article which Professor Garner wrote the other 
day on “The Language of Apes,” would have made, had it 
been possible (which, of course, without the phonograph 
it was not) in the early days of philological research, when 
Grimm and Bopp were speculating on the interchangeability 
of different letters. Nobody can maintain for a moment that 
the amount of competent literary work is on the decline,— 
nay, that it is not rapidly increasing, though, of course, with 
its increase comes a much larger increase of incompetent 
literary work, which is just as little surprising as the fact that, 
with the increase of any kind of skilled labour, there is to 
be found a much more considerable increase of either unskilled 
or little-skilled labour, which vainly strives to do, or does 
inadequately, what the skilled labour succeeds in doing. The 
number of minor poets,—very readable minor poets,—who are 
produced every ten years, is, we venture to say, a great deal 
larger than the number that was produced in a century, 
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a century ago; and amongst them are many whose names, 
had they emerged in a time of dearth, would have re- 
mained as permanent landmarks in English literature to 
the end of time, upon or above the level of such names 
as those of Kirke White, or even Collins or Thomson, 
but who will be forgotten simply because they wrote at 
a time when there were so many capable of inspiring 
as much or more interest, that they never achieved special 
distinction. Is there any reason why, with so much second- 
rate ability as English literature now yields, there is 
not at least a proportionate amount of first-rate genius ? 
Why, with such a crowd of writers whom the last century 
could never have produced, do we find fewer in pro- 
portion of that highest of all ranks in which only the 
immortals stand? One might suppose that, with the 
growth of the ability and taste necessary to appreciate the 
higher efforts of literature, there would be likely to spring 
up also the creative power to gratify that appreciative critical 
spirit. That, however, is a very slender ground for such an ex- 
pectation. It is obviously not true that because the moral power 
to appreciate genius may be a necessary condition of its growth, 
it is in any sense a sufficient reason why it should be produced. 
Air must clearly be a necessary condition of the organisation of 
the lungs, but no amount of air will produce so much asa single 
pair of lungs. And in some directions it would seem that a 
highly cultivated critical atmosphere is not as favourable to 
the growth of genius as one that is appreciative but not 
critical, that can merely wonder and enjoy. 


The chief note of such a literary age as our own is the 
immense number of different distractions which solicit the 
attention of cultivated men, and not only solicit but engage 
it. This is, of course, essential to the great strides of scientific 
invention. It is by vast improvements in the art of registering 
small changes,—small vibrations of sound or light,—that 
science has been enabled to push on so rapidly in recent years. 
The phonograph, the telephone, and Mr. Edison’s still more 
wonderful kinetograph, by which not only the sounds but 
sights of a distant scene can be rendered accurately, as in a 
magic mirror, to a crowd of spectators, are all triumphs of the 
art of minute registration, and it is quite obvious that the pro- 
gress of science is really dependent on a careful and minute 
subdivision of the various departments of observation and the 
invention of various modes of storing and repeating those 
delicate vibrations of air or light, of the very existence of 
which we were practically ignorant a hundred years ago. 
But it is certain that this minute subdivision of the art of 
observation, and the discovery of delicate means of registering 
what is observed, are not by any means favourable condi- 
tions for the production of the higher kinds of literary 
genius. Puta great number of different and even divergent 
strains on the attention of cultivated men, and the final 
result is, that you distract their attention from the moods 
of meditation and imaginative reverie in which their own 
literary instincts would lead them to steep themselves. When 
‘it came to pass in those days that William Wordsworth went 
up into the hills,” as Mr. Bagehot happily pbrased it, he went 
there to cherish a mood of meditation and to pore over a 
species of observations from which the various intellectual 
distractions of the nineteenth century would effectually have 
weaned him ; and if he had not shaken the dust from his feet 
and left the distractions of the nineteenth century, to muse 
on subjects more akin to those on which the prophet Micah 
meditated when he called upon “ the mountains and the strong 
foundations of the earth ” to “ hear the Lord’s controversy,” we 
should never have had a Wordsworth, just as in the nineteenth 
century we could not in any case have had an Isaiah or a Micah. 
Genius such as Shakespeare’s, or Milton’s, or Wordsworth’s, 
or Scott’s, or Tennyson’s, is almost inconsistent with the mul- 
tiplied distractions of a highly intellectual and critical age. 
The multifarious wonders and interests which cultivate 
the understanding, and awaken the curiosity, and disci- 
pline the reason, and ‘suggest skilful experiments, and train 
lucid exposition, and educate fine discrimination and judi- 
cious criticism and intelligent appreciation, are not only 
not subservient to, but are positively inconsistent with, that 
concentration of the imagination on high themes and vivid 
anticipations of the whole drift of human life and emotion, 
which are essential to the higher genius. One of the most 
potent of all reasons why genius of the higher kind is now so 
seldom vouchsafed to us, is that for all ability and intelligence 





of the second-rate kind there are such infinitely varied occupa- 
tions and interests, that there is hardly any opportunity 
afforded for so dreaming and musing and following the deeper 
currents of human suggestion, as the prophets and poets 
of the greatest moments of literature have always dreamed 
and mused and sounded the depths of their own hearts. 
The great difference between the kinds of ability and 
capacity which are now more common than ever, and the 
higher forms of genius, is, we think, this,—that the former 
depend upon the due division of labour, the carefal study of 
appropriate means and methods of intellectual discipline, in a 
word, on the accumulation of suitable intellectual experience ; 
while the latter depend upon the careful fostering of unique 
and only half-understood instincts and powers, such as induced 
the prophets of the Jewish people to retire into the wilderness, or 
in our own century sent up Wordsworth to his retreat amongst 
the Cumberland hills, Thomas Carlyle into his Dumfriesshire 
fastness, Alfred Tennyson to his sea-shore ruminations, and 
John Henry Newman to his lonely Oxford rides and walks, 
and his still more solitary Sicilian wanderings. Now, what we 
can clearly see is, that so far as the special influence of the nine- 
teenth century is concerned, it acts distractingly rather than 
favourably on gifts of this unique order. We think we can 
see in the case of Browning, for instance, how the genius of 
the man was frittered away by the distractions of society, and 
the multiplied interests which attracted his shrewd intelligence. 
What he wrote while he was comparatively unknown was 
occasionally hardly intelligible to the world (as in the case of 
“Sordello”), but for the most part it was written under a pro- 
found sense of intellectual compulsion, or, as the old world 
said, inspiration. But, with one great exception, “ The Ring 
and the Book,” which was more or less due to the period of 
seclusion which followed the death of his wife, and a few 
smaller exceptions, especially among the “ Dramatic Idylls,” 
his later poems gave no impression of the same kind of 
subduing intellectual necessity and ardour. They are often 
gritty in thought and jolting in expression, as well as 
very obscure, and embody none of the passion contained in 
such poems as “Pippa Passes,” or “Two in the Campagna,” 
or “El-Karshish, the Arabian Physician,” or “ The Bishop 
orders his Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church,” or “ Bishop Blou- 
gram’s Apology,” or “Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” or 
even “The Grammarian’s Funeral,” or twenty others. The 
distractions of the world told upon him, and diverted him 
from that concentrated devotion to the themes most suited 
to his own genius which was essential to their perfect 
rendering; so that when he came to write, he only gave us a 
hasty and confused version of his own meditations. The dis- 
tractions of a world of scientific research and astounding 
discoveries, and inventions so ingenious that the human mind 
itself seems almost dwarfed by its own newest instruments, 
all militate against that cherishing of the half-unconscious 
instincts of true genius essential to the meditative maturing 
of great gifts. The cares of this world and the distractions 
of social amusements and art and science only too easily 
dissipate that ardour of contemplation which the highest 
literary achievements require. 





MODERN MONARCHS. 

CHANGE is passing over Monarchy, or rather, has 

already passed over it, which has been little noticed, 
but which will in future materially affect the comfort, and 
ultimately the conduct, of almost ail Sovereigns in Europe. 
They are losing their remarkable exemption from the pressure 
of the social atmosphere, the liberty to be individual, and in 
private life completely themselves, which has hitherto in all 
ages been among the great compensations for the burden of 
the Crown. Ever since the days of the Cesars, who, owing to 
an exceptional conjunction of circumstances, were singularly 
free from restraints of any kind, the European monarch has 
always been, to a greater or less extent, the slave of his sur- 
roundings, restrained by the circumstances, the persons, and 
the political ideas around him, fettered to an extraordinary 
degree by financial necessities—these last made up the very 
life of a whole series of German Emperors—and closely bound 
in the withes of etiquettes; but he has usually been personally 
free to the very verge of eccentricity. The monarchs have 
lived their own lives, bad or good; have drawn round them 
friends of their own without consideration for distinc- 
tions of rank, which, indeed, Kings, in their superb pride, 
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have usually scarcely perceived, all being equally low before 
the Throne; and have gratified, often to excess, their own per- 
sonal tastes and predilections. In the long lists of Sovereigns 
described in books like Sully’s Memoirs, or St. Simon’s 
Memoirs, or Greville’s Memoirs, or the anecdote-histories of 
the Courts of Berlin and Vienna by Vehse—the latter, 
though curiously little known, are among the most enter- 
taining books Messrs. Longmans ever published—there is 
scarcely one who would not in private life have been described 
as “something of an eccentric,” who did not, that is, regu- 
late his intimate behaviour mainly by his own will, without 
thinking either of the opinion of others, or what are usually 
considered laws of custom. They were in fact, as individuals, 
free, partly, no doubt, because they thought themselves above 
opinion, but partly also because they were so, their subjects 
thinking of them as Hindoos think of the members of their 
Pantheon, as necessarily unbound from law. The subjects 
were not in this so slavish as we nowadays consider them. 
They did not crouch to the Sovereign so much as apply to 
him a separate standard, just as the majority of men even 
now apply to the great figures of the theatrical world 
a separate standdrd,—worshipping, for example, Rachel 
or Sarah Bernhardt, without considering the differences 
between their personal careers and that of, say, Jenny 
Lind. There is a curious Asiatic story which exactly 
illustrates what we mean. The great Emperor Baber, who 
founded the Mogul throne, a man of distinct and in many 
departments lofty genius, a man who might even be named 
with Julius Cesar without any ridicule from students of his 
career, was horribly bored by his life in India, bored as moun- 
taineers are when they live in deltas, and took to drinking as 
a relief. When excited with wine, he would go up to the roof 
of his palace in the moonlight, and there amuse himself, in 
the sight of all mankind, by jumping over the chasms between 
the battlements, the imminent danger to his life and the 
grotesque character of the recreation alike furnishing enjoy- 
ment to his heroic wilfulness. The courtiers around him were 
great Mussulmans to whom drunkenness was abhorrent, or 
great Hindoos fastidiously sensitive about personal dignity, 
or great soldiers whose very lives depended on the personal 
safety of their hero-King ; but they neither opposed his amuse- 
ment nor condemned him for it. He was Emperor, and that was 
his way, and they left himfree. Their spirit, which was not, we 
repeat, slavishness, but a mode of viewing things, was in a more 
limited degree, down to an exceedingly recent period, the spirit 
of European nations too, the French partially excepted ; and it 


secured the personal freedom of the Sovereigns to an almost 


incredible extent, so that, to quote the most recent of public 
examples, the lunatic King of Bavaria, who at last revealed 
his secret by a suicide, was admired for years by his subjects 
for what seemed to them his perfect originality of thought 
and action. That the Sovereigns value this privilege, is 
evident from the almost morbid jealousy of comment which 
dictates the etiquette of all Courts, and makes it a serious 
offence for any one with access to the inner life of a palace to 
talk about that life, even in terms of honorific eulogy. The 
perfect seclusion sought, for example, in Austria, is not 
intended to protect the Throne as an institution, but the 
Sovereign’s freedom of daily life, and is in some of the 
German Courts carried so far, that an inmate of the 
palace would think it disrespectful to say of his master 
that he had a strong disposition towards scientific study, or 
the collection of ancient coins. 


This freedom is passing away, owing, we think, not so much 
to the decline of monarchical feeling—which remains still much 
more potent than it is the fashion to imagine—as to the amazing 
development of the habit of criticism. The seclusion has been 
broken, and the Sovereigns either have passed or will shortly 
pass under the constraint as to their management of their 
daily lives which has gradually, like an invisible yet heavy 
atmosphere, enveloped almost all othermen. They are judged 
like other men, and will no more be permitted to be separate 
in their manner of life, or “ peculiar” in their characters, than 
other men are, or at least not without exciting resentment 
and disrespect. It is not only that “conduct ” will be required 
of them, as it is of everybody else, but conduct exactly in 
accordance with the customary ideas of the majority of those 
who observe them, a somewhat different matter. On the 
Continent, for example, though Kings are still permitted to be 
immoral, opinion not yet requiring continence of the great, 





the reign of an acknowledged mistress over a Court, the Pom- 
padour régime, in fact, has become next to impossible, not, we 
fear, because it is wrong, but because it is so visible and 
open to so much comment. We doubt if an Emperor could 
get drunk openly without directly shaking his authority, and 
are quite certain that conspicuous miserliness, a frequent 
foible among the very rich, would immensely diminish general 
respect. It is injurious to a King now to be even particular 
about money, though a hereditary foible of that kind largely 
helped to build the throne of the Hohenzollerns; but it is 
also injurious to be extravagant, especially in any unusual or 
inartistic way. A King may even now waste a third of his 
life in hunting, as Louis XIV. did, because the world still 
hunts; but he may not gamble, because the world, though it 
gambles, holds encouragement to gambling to be a sort of 
superfluity of naughtiness. He must be polite, too, and that 
on occasions when to private individuals some privilege of 
moderate discourtesy would possibly be allowed. The Queen 
Regent of Spain, for example, is one of the best as well as 
ablest of the Princesses of Europe, and she thinks it her duty, 
which it certainly is, to protect the throne of her little son 
until he can mount it himself. It is her business, therefore, 
to be Royal, her responsibility, so to speak, as trustee; and 
as she was born an Archduchess of Austria, and is harassed 
every day by Republicans, she probably holds persons of those 
opinions in an almost religious dislike. Yet the democratic 
newspapers think it quite horrible that she should last week 
have passed Seftor Castelar, the leading Republican of Spain, 
without any ceremonial recognition of his presence. She 
ought, it is felt, to have suppressed all external manifestation 
of distaste, and have perceived in Sefior Castelar only the chief 
of all Spanish orators, and a leader of many men. Even 
eccentricities of manner are resented, and a Sovereign would 
have to be very popular before a habit of going bare-headed, 
or of wearing unusually easy hats—a whim of Frederick the 
Great—or of walking faster than his courtiers, would be 
cordially forgiven him. The German Emperor is the most 
popular of Sovereigns, and almost independent of Parliament ; 
but he is spoken of injuriously, because he measures his words 
by his own will, and not by that of his subjects, and because, 
having much too many things to do, he has a passion for rapid 
driving. The modern monarch, in short, so far from being the 
freest, promises to become the least free of mankind, and will 
have, if he values or needs public favour, to keep strictly 
within the ropes, and live the life, or at all events seem to live 


the life, held to be least worthy of comment by those whom he 


is supposed to rule. 


The change is the more noteworthy because it is most 
strongly apparent in constitutional Monarchies, within which, 
in theory, it should be most nearly useless. The conduct of a 
despotic Prince, or of a Prince who is head of his own 
administration, really does matter to his subjects, because it 
is an indication of character, and his character may vitally 
affect the State; but the conduct of a constitutional Prince 
should, on the theory, be of no moment to his people. 
He does not govern, but his Ministers; and his private 
character, or creed, or manner of daily life no more affects 
them than that of any other person among themselves. 
In reality, however, it is in constitutional countries that 
the Sovereign is most admired for being like everybody 
else, and will suffer most if he departs, for good or for 
evil, much from the well-trodden way. The reason assigned 
for this is, that in such countries the Sovereign is an exemplar, 
and sure of being imitated; but that cannot be the truth, for 
the Sovereign who is master is much more an examplar, and 
much more sure to have a crowd of imitators at his heels. 
The true reason is rather this, that in constitutional countries 
power belongs in the main to those who, in the uncertainty of 
their convictions, make a deity, as Charlotte Bronté once 
wrote, of the customary, and resent a departure from it with 
the sense of annoyance with which other Sovereigns resent a 
breach of well-understood etiquette. Whatever the cause, the 
fact is certain, and Princes in constitutional countries will in 
future be required to observe the rules of conduct approved by 
their subjects, under penalty, first, of being acutely disliked, a 
position intolerably painful to all but a very few; secondly, of 
being refused all their requests—and Kings have many 
requests to make—and thirdly, of being compelled to vacate 
their thrones. That fate has fallen on five Sovereigns or 
Heirs-Apparent in our time, and in only one of the five cases 
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could any reason be assigned other than personal conduct. 
Amadeo of Spain was, we believe, compelled to abdicate solely 
from the popular dislike of a foreigner, he himself being a very 
fair King who would have governed well; but the other four 
—the Duke of Brunswick, Queen Isabella of Spain, the 
Crown Prince of Holland, and Don Pedro of Brazil—were all 
‘dismissed on account of failures in conduct, which in the first 
three of those named were most grave, but in the last amounted 
only to eccentricity. He was not a King, his people said, but 
a faddist, consumed with an imbecile sort of universal scientific 
curiosity. 

We are not at all sure that the change will work entirely for 
good. It will, it is true, probably in the long-run make the 
Princes better, for they are but men, and men are the better 
for feeling the pressure of law, which, if it does not create 
conscience, certainly helps to buttress it, and the loss of 
individuality in so minute a caste does not particularly signify, 
except to biographers, who will find most Royal subjects here- 
after very dull. Smug lives make poor biographies, and it is 
towards a decorous smugness that the control of modern 
opinion tends, and the substitution of respectability for the 
‘strong virtue which might have belonged, though we frankly 
confess it very often did not belong, to the less strictly con- 
trolled Princes and Kings. That, however, matters little; but 
‘we are not sure that the change will not destroy the grand 
quality of Monarchy, the stability it ensures to the insti- 
tutions of a State. The use of a throne is the use of 
a key-stone, and key-stones would not be worth much if 
they could never be chosen, and yet some of them were 
liable to melt, or, as it were, to frizzle, whenever ex- 
posed to an unusual blaze of sunlight. Considering how 
many methods of organising nations have failed, and how 
very few remain to be tried, Constitutional Monarchy is a 
very wonderful device, and has done much, both for the 
progress and the happiness of mankind. It could not be said 
to have failed if it had only produced the Victorian era, and 
the marvellous outburst of intellectual fertility which illus- 
trated France during the reign of Louis Philippe. Yet acon- 
stitutional Monarchy, to be stable, ought to be independent of 
a monarch’s character; and if the present system of thought 
advances, it certainly will not be, the total effect of that system 
being to make of a limited Monarchy also a conditional one. 
Napoleon said that a constitutional King was only “a fatted 
hog,” and though that was unjust, there is some fear that 
the ideal which the crowd is seeking will be found to be, 
when we have got him, only a fatted bourgeois. Could the 
mystical charm of Kingship, which has lasted so many cen- 
turies, survive that ? 





IN DEFENCE OF WAYWARD WOMAN. 
ITH a chivalrous reverence for our conquerors, the 

triumphant fair, one yet remarks that they have 
* ways’ not wholly ideal.” So writes Mr. Andrew Lang in the 
pages of the Illustrated London News, and further proceeds to 
illustrate those ways so that there may be no mistake as to 
his meaning. Mr. Lang isa very bold man. We cannot but 
admire his valour, even though it be reckless to the very 
verge of indiscretion. ‘“ We call it only pretty Fanny’s way,” 
as the poet said; but we should never have had the courage 
to call it so to her face. Mr. Lang has done so; and what is 
more, he asserts that he has been longing to do so for years, 
and has only been prevented by the shyness that editors 
evinced before so rash an article. Well, he has done 
it at last,—he has written of “ Woman’s Ways” in a 
sheet that is dear to woman’s eyes,—and upon his own head 
be the consequences! Orpheus was torn to pieces by the 
ladies of Thrace: what Mr. Lang’s punishment will be 
we cannot guess,—perhaps, as Mr. Gilbert’s Mikado sug- 
gested, it will be “something humorous, like boiling oil,” 
or perhaps, as the fair sex have no great sense of humour, it 
will be something really serious, and he will be sentenced to 
be talked to death by the whole tribe of lady-contributors. 
By no word of ours would we add to the awful retribution 
which will surely overtake him, or to the present remorse that 
he must now be feeling; but, on the other hand, we are deter- 
mined to say no word that may implicate us in his crime and 
cause us to share his punishment. Rather than share his fate, 
we will take upon ourselves to defend the “triumphant fair” 
from the unwomanly—the manly—aspersions that Mr. Lang 
has thought fit to cast upon them, and so perhaps shall we 
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earn the kindly consideration of our conquerors by a timely 
display of the chivalrous reverence that is due to them. And, 
that being resolved, we will further make our respect and 
reverence as obvious as possible, by adopting a line of argu- 
ment which shall be as purely feminine as we can make it. 


But before entering upon a refutation in detail of the 
numerous and perfectly unfounded charges which have been 
brought against womankind, we must really notice and resent, 
on their behalf, the impertinent tone of patronage which their 
critic assumes. “ Woman,” he kindly says, “can do many 
things which man never expected to see her achieve.” Indeed! 
and why did he not expect to witness to her achievement ? 
She can put accents on her Greek, tackle the most meta- 
physical mathematics, catch salmon, make a betting-book, 
and criticise cricket. Of course she can. Shall we tell 
Mr. Lang why he did not expect to see her accom- 
plish such things? It was because the jealousy of the 
other sex has long tried to restrain her by force. Woman 
has always known Greek; always revelled in the higher 
mathematics. But how could she show her knowledge in 
the days when neither Oxford nor Cambridge would allow 
her to compete for their honours? As to catching a paltry 
salmon, why she can catch a man,—no, we mean to say that 
she can catch much bigger things than that. Even as it is, 
man is so fearful of her surpassing him in his own sports, that 
he insists upon her wearing a garment that handicaps her in 
the pursuit of them. So vexatious is his tyranny in this 
respect, that—the story may seem incredible, but it is quite 
true, and in two volumes—a young lady has lately been 
obliged to travel all the way to the Carpathian Mountains in 
order to indulge herself in the simple pleasure of wearing 
knickerbockers. But the mention of dress brings us to the 
first and foremost of Mr. Lang’sallegations. “They never wear 
pockets,” hesays. “ Why do not women wear pockets?” And 
why, he asks, do they always carry everything in their purse, 
and their purse in their hand in such a manner as to tempt 
the dishonest ? What an unworthy taunt is this! Woman 
does not wear pockets because man has left her nothing to put 
in them, and that is one reason. Another reason is because 
she does not want them; she is not as man is, and is not 
obliged to carry about with her everywhere a cigar-case, a box 
of matches, a pocket-book, a latch-key, and a dozen other 
futilities. As for carrying her purse in her hand, she carries 
it there because she has not got a pocket. Also it is more 
convenient to carry it there: she is of a generous and liberal 
nature, and would always be giving, so that she likes to have 
her purse ready. It is a much safer method too: her pocket 
might be picked of her purse, whereas in her hand she can keep 
her eye upon it. And if anybody does snatch her purse, it would 
not matter much, for it rarely contains anything but visiting- 
cards and a few postage-stamps. Finally, what Mr. Lang 
says is simply false. Women do wear pockets. They have 
pockets in every one of their dresses. (We really believe that 
this is true, and that they have pockets, only—they don’t use 
them because they can never find them.) Having thus 
defended woman from the first charge, let us come to the next. 
“ Another way woman has,—she wants personal interviews with 
everybody.” She does not believe in the efficacy of the penny 
post, and cannot be persuaded that a short note will accom- 
plish more business than a prolonged féte-d-téte. Really, Mr. 
Lang is too fatuous ; does he suppose that a woman demands 
an interview for her own pleasure? She prefers talking to a 
man to writing to him, simply because it is the only way of 
making the stupid fellow understand what she wants. Let 
us suppose that a woman sends to the editor of a magazine a 
translation of that touching story, by a hitherto unknown 
French author, “Paul et Virginie.” Very likely it will 
be returned to her, with a curt note from the editor 
regretting his want of space. Now, if she had taken it 
to him, and had seen the man herself, she could have 
explained that she was not in a hurry to see her work 
in print; that another month, when he had less matter on 
hand, would do equally well; that, after all, the story was quite 
a short one, and did not take up so very much space; and that 
she had another story, which she would gladly translate if he 
thought that he might like it better than the one offered to 
him That is the really businesslike and practical way of 
doing things, and far more expeditious than bandying letters 
through the Post Office. Again: “ Women are no logicians.” 
Logic! Voila le grand mot liché! We knew that that was 
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coming. “They are capable of gravely arguing that a friend 
is a lofty genius because he has a lofty forehead.” What of 
men, then? They are capable of arguing that a girl will 
make a desirable helpmate because she has a pretty face, 
and actually back their opinion by marrying her. However, 
we will not descend to the tu quoque. Woman, according 
to Mr. Lang, although devoid of logic, is terrible in argument 
by the use of unfair weapons. “She has memory. She 
always remembers that her antagonist said something different 
on another occasion.” Well, if man will be inconsistent, 
woman can hardly be blamed for reminding him of the fact. 
Woman is never inconsistent: what she has last said, that she 
will hold to and maintain—until she says something else. 
And if her memory is merciless in argument, think how 
merciful itis in other things. Think of the sweet and enduring 
patience} with which she listens to the thrice-told tale, the 
stale jests, the weary old stories with which man regales her. 
Never, after his own fashion, does she brutally inform him 
that she has heard all that before; she even smiles under the 
torture of boredom. In the glad sufferance of fools, what 
man can ever compare with a long-suffering woman? As re- 
gards the accusation that she uses a secret botte in argument 
which no one can parry, we are really at a loss to explain Mr. 
Lang’s meaning. There is nosecrecy about it. Surely soaccom- 
plished a scholar should have recognised the Socratic method. 
This is the Socratic method, slightly altered and adapted to 
feminine requirements. Mr. Lang complains that woman, in 
argument, assumes that her adversary holds a position the 
very reverse of that which he actually occupies; pours her 
fire into it, until he is tempted by some weakness in her attack 
to answer her back from the position which. he repudiates ; 
and then triumphantly convicts him of occupying it, and 
smashes him. What then? When a woman argues more 
Socratico, she assumes that there is a popular opinion which 
she is bound to demolish, and which her opponent, in that he 
differs from her, must necessarily hold ; if he does not hold it, 
tant pis pour lui; and if, not holding it, he is fool enough 
to occupy it in order to demonstrate the feebleness of her 
attack, so much the more shame for him,—nobody, of course, 
wished to identify him with opinions which were repugnant 
to him. And what is logic, after all, but the laborious method 
by which the slower and less clever sex crawl to the conclusion 
of a truth. Man, poor creature, painfully collects instances, 
forms premisses, constructs syllogisms, and finally arrives at 
the truth. Woman sees the general truth at a glance, and 
looks for the*particulars afterwards. 

But that accusation is so old and stale. Let us pass on to 
the others. Woman smuggles. She does not recognise the 
State. “Woman is a lawless creature.” But who made the 
laws? If;woman had made them, the case would be different. 
You can hardly expect her to have much reverence for man’s 
law. And why does not woman make the laws? Who hasa 
finer sense of justice—of poetic justice—than she has? Who 
is so free from prejudices? You will never find a woman led 
astray from a just decision by mere weight of evidence. As 
to the other charges which her critic advances, we have neither 
patience nor space to refute them. ‘ Who invented anti- 
macassars?” he asks. Yes; but who is it who lolls his 
idle head upon woman’s sofas? “Who says ‘aggravating,’ 
when she means ‘irritating’?” Well, woman does; but it is 
the aggravation of man’s irritations that has driven her into 
doing so. But enough! It really grieves us to treat Mr. 
Lang after this fashion, but we are sure that he will see him- 
self the absolute necessity of our disclaiming any sympathy 
with his most misguided utterances. We are truly sorry for 


him; for we fancy that he is now likely to learn more of* 


“woman’s ways” than he ever bargained for. We, for our 
part, humbly and reverently assure the clever sex, that 
whatever their ways may be, we find them charming, and 
would not have them‘otherwise. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIGNOR CRISPI AND THE CONTEMPORARY 
ARTICLE. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In your notice of the article in the June Contemporary, 
“Italy and France,” you speak of it as avowedly by Signor 
Crispi, because the author uses the first ‘personal pronoun in 








speaking of the predecessor of Marquis di Rudini, implying 
that this is an avowal of authorship. This calls for an ex- 
planation from me as translator of the article. It was 
brought to me for translation by a friend who is in the Crispi 
group, and as I had heard that Crispi had been urged to reply 
to a former article, and had agreed to do so, I took it'for 
granted that it was by him, and in translating it took the 
liberty of translating “Signor Crispi” into “I” in the two 
places where the pronoun occurs, as more in accordance with 
the English usage in an article I supposed was by, and 
to be recognised as by, him. The original in Italian 
had simply “Signor Crispi” in both cases. As the 
manuscript came to me in parts, and was translated and sent 
back.as it came, trusting to the revision of the author, I gave 
myself no trouble about the corrections; but I alone am 
responsible for the personal pronoun, which was overlooked 
in the revision. The work was done in great haste, very late 
in the month, and it was only when the last part reached me 
that I perceived that it was not signed by Signor Crispi. I 
make no question it is by him, and I do not know whether he 
acknowledges it or not, or see why he should not, if his, as 
the internal evidence indicates it to be; but it was not in his 
handwriting, and was accompanied by no communication from 
him, so I had no right to assume that it was his, and it was 
gross carelessness on my part to translate it asI did; but 
these are the facts. I may add that this explanation is not 
given from any suggestion of any party concerned, or in con- 
sequence of any remark made to me on the subject, and I am 
writing without the knowledge of any other person concerned, 
having only to-day read the notice in the Spectator, the only 
English notice I have seen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Florence, June 8th. W.J. STILLMAN. 





FREE EDUCATION. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Managers of schools in which the fee is 3d. a week have 
some reason to complain of the unanimity with which speakers. 
and writers have assumed that the payment of 10s. a year for 
each child on average attendance will make no difference to 
the income of such schools. 

Take the case of a school open forty-six weeks in the year 
with one hundred children on the books at 3d. a week (11s. 6d. 
a year), and an average attendance of eighty. About 95 per 
cent. of children on the books pay at present, and the school 
therefore receives nearly £55 a year in fees. But under the 
rule of 10s. for each child on average attendance, it will only 
receive £40 a year. It may be said that £15, and a trifle more, 
can be obtained by still charging afee of ld.a week. But this 
would be sure to cause great dissatisfaction to parents who 
have been reading in the newspapers that, as regards income 
from fees, the Free Education Bill will leave threepenny schools 
exactly as it found them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lanercost Vicarage, June 17th. H. WHITEHEAD. 

[To THe EpiTor oF THE “Sprctator.’’ | 
S1r,—Permit me to call attention to some points connected 
with the Free Grant Bill which seem to have escaped your 
notice, and which have an important bearing on the position 
of Church schools. 

Sir W. Hart Dyke, in introducing the Bill, is reported to 
have said that the proposed free grant of 10s. will be “nearly 
equivalent to a 3d. fee.” Certainly 10s. per annum is equivalent 
to a 3d. fee for forty weeks. But, in the first place, school 
holidays amount as a rule to not more than eight weeks in the 
year, so that pence are taken for forty-four weeks. And next, 
the free grant is to be paid on the average attendance, which, 
according to the last returns of the Education Department, 
was less than 78 per cent. of the number on the books, whereas 
the pence are paid by all children present at all. There is 
reason to believe that this number may be placed half-way 
between the number on the books and the average attendance: 
if the latter is 78 per cent., the number present at all may be 
put at 89 per cent. At this rate, the pence taken from every 
hundred children paying 3d. would be £49 per annurry 
whereas the free grant for the same children will be only 
£39. Thus we have a loss of £10 per annum on every 
hundred children paying 3d.a week. There will, of course, 
be the same loss where the fee is above 3d., even if it be pos- 
sible still to charge the excess. In the poorer districts of 
London and other large towns, where the Church schools are 
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even now maintained with the greatest difficulty, such a loss 
would be crushing; and it is not surprising that the opponents 
of Voluntary schools see the doom of them written large on 
the face of this Bill, and rejoice accordingly. An equal loss 
will, of course, fall on Board schools charging 3d.; but they 
have the rates to fall back upon, and it is only the unfortunate 
ratepayers who will be still further mulcted to make up the 
deficiency. 

Schools charging 2d. will, by the same calculation, gain about 
£7 per annum on every hundred children. Amongst these 
are some town Board schools, and a large majority of country 
Church schools. In 3d. schools also, the fee for infants is 
usually 2d., so that the loss on the older children will be some- 
what diminished, though not nearly to the point of extinction, 
since out of the calculated nine years of school-life, only two 
are passed in the infants’ department, and the returns show 
that infants in attendance are to older children actually in 
the ratio of two to seven. 

On the whole, the Voluntary schools in the country will gain 
a little, those in towns will lose heavily; indeed, it is difficult to 
see how the latter can survive the blow. Yet we have been 
asked ‘to acquiesce in Free Education on the ground that a 
Conservative Government would introduce the system in such 
a way as to safeguard the interests of Voluntary schools !—I 
am, Sir, &e., WILLIAM J. FRERE. 

Hockerill Training College, June 15th. 





THE OMNIBUS STRIKE. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The liberality which distinguishes you among editors in 
allowing your views to be questioned in your own columns, 
emboldens me to submit to you, what I think must have been 
felt by many of your readers, that you have not treated the 
General Omnibus Company justly in your recent article. I 
would not dispute that fourteen and a half hours is too long a 
day’s work, though even as to this the nature of the work 
ought to be taken into consideration. The ease of a 
driver’s work, with the interest of the driver from the varied 
incidents of the streets, the chats with passengers, and the 
halts at the beginning and middle of each journey, would 
be less exhausting, physically and mentally, and most people 
would far prefer it, to eleven or twelve hours’ work in a factory 
orashop. But the question is whether, admitting a reduc- 
tion of hours to be desirable, the whole expense of it is to fall 
on the employers. The men have got their liberal wages for 
so many hours’ work. If for moral or other reasons they 
want them reduced, the least thing is that they should meet 
the loss, in part at all events, by consenting to a reduction of 


their wages. But they are far from being willing to do this. 


Indeed, it would seem that they are not very eager for a 
reduction of hours, for, not many months ago, fearing that it 
would result in lessened pay, they refused to demand it. 

The manager of the Company states (and he would hardly 
venture to make a serious misstatement which there could be 
no great difficulty in showing to be such) that the reduction 
of hours which the Company has made on the compulsion of 
the strike, will cost it £90,000 a year; and that if the paid 
fortnightly holiday, which also you seem to favour, were con- 
ceded, it would be a further loss of £20,000 a year. The net 
profits of the Company for.the last year were but £45,000; so 
that the whole of them is far more than swallowed up by the 
actual concession ; and the manager says that there is little to 
be done (of which tkeir experience is the best criterion) in 
making up for the loss by the increase of fares. They no 
doubt hope to save a very large sum by the ticket system. 
And it seems likely that the introduction of this system, to 
check as far as may be the thieving that has gone on, and not 
the hours, has been the real motive of the strike.—I am, Sir, 
ke, H. G. 





THE LATE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 
(To tue Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’} 
$1z,—I would ask to be allowed to devote a few lines in your 
columns to the memory of my venerated friend, Dr. Egan, 
Bishop of Waterford, who this day week was at Dungarvan on 
his visitation, seemingly in good health, but who died suddenly 
on Thursday morning. For several years—from 1882 to 1890 
—being both of us Fellows of the Royal University, we were 
engaged in the same work, and I came to know him very well. 





He was a man of a grand presence, and a beautiful coun- 
tenance; his mere aspect won you, and told you to trust in 
him; nor did any one ever repent of having done so. His 
discernment was keen; yet his natural impulse seemed to be 
to think the best he could of every one, and I never heard him 
say a harsh, much less an ill-natured word. His talk was 
weighty, stamped by intelligence, and full of a mild, practical 
wisdom; his character was massive like his form, and re- 
commended his calm, well-chosen, deliberate words, giving 
them a kind of irresistible ascendency. As an examiner, he 
was noted for the care with which he would test a candidate’s 
knowledge of his work in viva voce, lest, through the neglect 
of some book or subject in which he might possibly have 
shone, any injustice should be done to him. 


Soon after Dr. Egan’s elevation to the See of Waterford, I 
paid him a visit, and stayed at the “Bishop’s House” at 
Waterford for some days. Of this visit I have two special 
reminiscences,—one relating to the terms on which he lived 
with his clergy, the other to the extraordinary affection and 
respect manifested to him by the people. His clergy did not, 
indeed, like those of St. Augustine at Hippo, live under the 
same roof with him; but it was the next thing to that, for 
the fine Episcopal College is within a few yards of the Bishop’s 
house, and the professors and students seemed to be con- 
tinually coming to him, and he to them. There was something 
touching in the affection of the people for him; thinking of it 
now, I could almost believe that some presage told them that 
they would not have him long. One day as we were driving 
home from Woodstown, we stopped at Passage, where the 
Bishop wished to visit the National school. Most of the 
people whom we met in the streets, rough-bearded seafaring 
men being among them, went straight down on their knees 
and asked for his blessing. The joy at seeing him thus un- 
expectedly among them was great; but one of the women did 
not lose her self-possession, and cried out, as the Bishop held 
up his hand towards the group of which she was one: “My 
Lord, send us back our lovely priest.” This referred, I heard 
afterwards, to one of the Passage parochial clergy, whom the 
Bishop had transferred to some other place. 


The Catholic population of Waterford is, I believe, as 
ardently Nationalist as that of any other city in Ireland. Yet 
nothing could be more evident than that the Bishop’s wise 
and manly resolution to keep absolutely aloof from politics, 
so far from injuring, did but endear him the more in their 
eyes.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dublin, June 14th. T. ARNOLD. 





THE ORTHODOX DOCTRINE OF MIRACLES. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—In discussing the “logical necessity of miracle,” is it 
not exceedingly important to remember that Christianity, 
in bearing witness to certain “miraculous” events, is not 
pledged to any theory of the miraculous? There is no 
“orthodox doctrine of miracles,’—i.e. no theory of the 
miraculous that is de fide to Catholics. And a defence of 
“ miraculous ” events, suited to an age of atomism in science 
and deism in religious thought, is obviously inapplicable to 
our present evolutionary and theistic ideas. 


Every higher stage of life is miraculous and supernatural 
to every lower: the animate to the inanimate, the rational to 
the irrational. And our view of the “necessity of miracle ” 
will depend on whether or not we find reasons for believing in 
the existence of any stage of invisible spiritual life higher 
than that of humanity. 


A Catholic, to whom this higher invisible life is de fide, 
accepts past events like the resurrection of Christ, and pre- 
sent mysteries like the doctrine of the Mass, but in no way 
regards them as contra-natural. To the saints of all ages, 
the natural is supernatural, and the supernatural is natural ; 
and all modern thought tends to support this view. But, 
just as most modern attacks on the Atonement are attacks 
on partial explanations of that doctrine suitable to a past age 
of thought, so with the miraculous,—side by side with a con- 
tinual belief in the miraculous, the Catholic conception of 
what it involves will obviously differ from age to age.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Tain, N.B. ALFRED Broox. 
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THE LIZARD’S LOVE OF MUSIC. 
[To tHe EpitTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—With reference to your interesting article on “Animal 
Esthetics,” I should like to give you one of my own ex- 
periences. When in Switzerland two years ago, I made the 
acquaintance of some lizards, living in the crevices of one of 
the sunny walls of our garden. As I had somewhere heard 
that lizards have a good ear for music, I resolved to prove the 
fact; so one afternoon, armed with a small musical-box, I 
wended my steps to their tomato-covered home. Before I 
had finished the first tune, a considerable audience had col- 
lected,—an audience it was a pleasure to play to, for the 
lizards were far more attentive than most human beings. Out 
peered head after head, a little on one side, in a listening 
attitude. I gave my little friends a musical entertainment 
(varied by whistling) nearly every day, and before long they 
got much bolder, and would venture right out of their holes, 
and lie motionless on the broad ledge of the wall, their bright 
black eyes half-closed as a rule, but opening now and then to 


give me a lazy wink of enjoyment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lf A. 





MR. MAURICE’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
[To THE EpiTOR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Knowing that the name of the Rev. F. D. Maurice is 
cherished by many of the readers of the Spectator, I venture 
to ask you to insert an appeal on behalf of the Industrial 
School for Girls, of which he was the founder in 1867. Begun 
when Mr. Maurice was incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, 
this school was maintained on his departure to Cambridge as 
a memorial of his ministry, and after his death as an ‘act of 
personal affection for one who taught men, above all things, 
to prize the childlike character. For some years the school 
has been lodged at a disadvantage in two houses in Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place, separated from one another by some 
distance of street. Having failed to find a new home into 
which to move the forty girls and their staff of teachers, the 
committee have determined to relinquish one of the two 
houses, to concentrate their work in the other, and increase 
the accommodation by erecting a large schoolroom in the play- 
ground. The cost of the new building, together with the 
needful refitting of the old portion, will reach to upwards of 

£500. 

It is proposed, on the completion of the change, that the 
school should be known for the future as the Maurice Girls’ 
Home. The committee believe that there are old intimates 
of Mr. Maurice left who-will not forget the work he had at 


heart, younger disciples who owe much of themselves to his |_ 


teaching, and others to whom his name, if less familiar, is 
still associated with beauty of character and breadth of hope 
for humanity. 

Special donations may be paid to the account of the Girls’ 
Home at the National and Provincial Bank of England, 
Limited, 53 Baker Street, W.; or sent to the Rev. Harry 
Jones (chairman), 8 York Gate, Regent’s Park, W., or to Miss 
E. Garrod (hon. sec.), 10 Harley Street, W.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. H. ALForp. 

St. Luke’s Vicarage, Nutford Place, W., June 17th. 





THE SYMPATHY WITH SIR W.:-GORDON- 
CUMMING. 


(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 


S1r,—While admitting the truth of many of the remarks in 
your article on this subject, I cannot think that “the under- 
lying seriousness ” of English society accounts for the favour 
shown by the collected samples of the Upper Ten to Sir 
William as against his brother-gamblers. 

My theory is quite different. If there is a strong character- 
istic of our people, it is the wish that every accused person 
should have all the chances. It is a sporting sentiment. 
Guilty or innocent, the fox is only to be run down according 
to the rules of the chase, and one of those rules is that the 
accused shall not be trapped into a confession. The damning 
evidence was what was equivalent to a confession extorted by 
pressure, and pressure which was not thought to be wholly 
disinterested. Add to this the English jealousy of Court 
influence, and the English instinct of disliking to see parvenus 





victorious over a man of family, and there is quite reason 
enough (good or bad) to account for the hissing in Court.—I 
am, Sir, &c., O. 


A LETTER OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
(To tHe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—You may perhaps think that the name of the writer of 
the enclosed letter, which I have just found, is a sufficient 
reason for its publication. It has no date, but that of the 
book to which it refers (“Dry Sticks, Fagoted by Walter 
Savage Landor”) has that of 1857, and the letter must have 
been written at the beginning of that year or the end of 1856, 
It was addressed to Sir Henry Strachey, not Stracey, as 
Landor writes it here, though he gives it correctly in the 
printed verses. The spelling of “stil” in the letter, as of 
other words in the book, belongs to that crusade against 
wrong spelling which was carried on by Landor and his 
friends Thirlwall and Julius Hare. The letter was written 
from Bath, where Landor was then living.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sutton Court. EDWARD STRACHEY. 


“Dear Sir Henry, Thanks are destined to be always tho 
principal part of every letter I write to you.—And now come a 
hare and pheasant—and, what are stil more precious to me, the 
golden pippins. If they come from the tree you planted, as I hope 
they do, I will keep every seed to sow wherever I have land. But 
fruit-trees, like men, are apt to produce degenerate and dissimilar 
fruit. Of the millions of golden pippins that have been sown, 
not a single one in the whole of this county has produced fruit 
after its kind. No matter! My successors shall have some 
memento of Sutton Court. If we both of us are alive in summer, 
I hope to spend another day or two with you there. A few poems 
of mine are about to be published. I make a present of them to 
Nichols of Edinborough—for I never wish to profit by any thing I 
write or do. Iwas incited to this publication that I might record, 
for another generation or two, my esteem of Sir Henry Stracey. 
A few lines will do this as effectually as a volume. I hope to send 
you the book in about twenty days at farthest—meantime, and 
always believe me, 





“Dear Sir Henry 
* Your obliged and faithful 
“«W. S. Lanpor ” 








POETRY. 


TWO SONNETS. 
I,—PESSIMISM. 


“Victurosque Dei celaut ut vitam durent 
Felix esse mori.’”’—Lucan. 


“ Lest they whose destiny it is to live 
Refuse to endure the yoke, the Gods conceal 
How blessed a release it is to die.” 


TuE doomed to live are blinded, for the Gods 
Are cruel wise. They know that if man saw 
. How human hearts are crushed by pulseless Law, 
How life’s poor stakes against tremendous odds 
Are wagered, how the lictors’ murderous rods 
Remorseless lash the quivering slaves who draw 
The car of Progress, how there lurks a flaw 
In every diamond-hope, how great Jove nods 
While mankind wanders guideless in the maze, 
Foodless in deserts, footsore, friendless, faint— 
He would not live; he could not choose but die: 
Fooled he endures cold nights and wintry days; 
Supremely fooled he wails with fatuous plaint, 
When Death, the tardy Friend, at last draws nigh. 





II.—OPTIMISM. 
“It is not well for Life 
To learn too soon the lovely secrets kept 
For them that die.” 
Epwin ARNOLD, “The Light of the World,” Book v.. 


WERE we to know what blessed rest awaits, 

Impatient might we grow of flinty ways ; 

The unveiled Light Eterne would only daze 
Earth-focussed eyes. Angels were no fit mates 
For mortal men. In love, not scorn, the Fates 

Have sealed our eyes, that our appointed days 

On earth well may be spent; and blame, not praise,. 
Be theirs who—fond, rebellious, rash ingrates !— 
Chafe at the limits which are man’s defence. 

Children, what manhood means we cannot know, 

And need not, if we could. To learn, to grow, 
By earthly joy, pain, labour, rest—through sense 

To blossom into soul—is given us breath. 

Who truly lives, nor dreads nor longs for death. 

Hobart, April. ERNEST HawTHORN: 
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BOOKS. 


—o~—— 
ARCHBISHOP TAIT.* 

[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
THE two portraits which form the frontispieces of the two 
volumes of this biography illustrate it with a singular felicity. 
One is subscribed, “ A. O. Tait, Rugby,” and must therefore 
belong to some time during the period 1842-1850,—that is to 
say, between the future Archbishop’s thirty-first and thirty- 
ninth years. The second bears the date of “ July 29, 1878.” 
No one would suppose, we venture to say, that they repre- 
sented the same person. The Rugby portrait shows a smooth, 
pleasing face, with traces of decided weakness about the chin ; 
the other displays as strong and masculine a countenance as 
one would wish to see. And thisis an epitome of Dr. Tait’s 
life. We have never read of a man who developed so much in 
mature life. Few men grow much in mental or moral strength 
after thirty. Some famous revivalist preacher is said to have 
declared that he never knew a man converted after thirty. 
That was, of course, a rhetorical statement, made, we imagine, 
to make a special impression on a youthful audience. But it 
represents a fact. We do not expect much change in a man 
after he has reached his full growth. He gathers experience, 
and possibly learns by it, but he does not become really bigger 
or stronger. Take as an instance a prelate, very admirable 
in his way, in some respects more near to the ideal Bishop 
than Dr. Tait ever was, Christopher Wordsworth of Lincoln. 
He was exactly the same man, one might almost say, when he 
gave up his See at seventy-seven, as when he left Harrow for 
a Canonry at Westminster forty years before. But one of 
the most notable things in this highly interesting biography 
is that its subject grew almost as much out of recognition in 

nature as he seems to have done in face. 
- Archibald Campbell Tait was the youngest son of a numerous 
family. His grandfather came of a yeoman stock, but migrating 
to Edinburgh, became a Writer to the Signet, and accumulated 
a handsome fortune, which the son failed to keep together. 
Archibald Tait, the grandson, grown to boyhood (he was born 
with club-feet, a deformity of which he was cured by a Lan- 
cashire bone-setter), was one of the first pupils of the newly 
founded Edinburgh Academy. He was not sixteen when he 
left it as dua, carrying off six of the foremost prizes. Four 
years at Glasgow University followed. In 1830 ke was elected 
by the Professors to an exhibition on the Snell foundation, an 
endowment which provided for the support of Glasgow 
scholars at Balliol College, Oxford. He attributed, more than 
half in jest, his election to the hospitality of his uncle, Sir 
Archibald Campbell; but the list of his successes at the 
University is ample enough to account for it. The Snell ex- 
hibitioners were not always welcome at Balliol, then, under 
the rule of Dr. Jenkyns, rising to the foremost place among 
Oxford Colleges; but young Tait made his way from the first. 
* Allow me to ask,” said the Master to him when he had 
acquitted himself well in an “unseen” passage from the 
Pharsalia, “ with what view you come here?” “ First, in order 
to study, and also, I hope, to benefit by the society of the 
College,” was the eminently judicious answer. Learning was 
a great thing in Dr. Jenkyns’s eyes; but to be a member of 
Balliol was at least as great. He went into residence in 
October, 1830, and in his first term won a Balliol scholarship. 
He took his degree in the usual course in November, 1833, 
obtaining a first-class in Litere Humaniores. His strong 
point was philosophy, in which he acquitted himself so much 
to the satisfaction of William Sewell (of Exeter), who 
examined him in that subject, that Sewell recommended him 
to several pupils. He was not a fine scholar, in the technical 
sense of that word. The most notable thing about his under- 
graduate career was his eminence in the Union debates. He 
was President of the Society in his last year. A less felicitous 
distinction was, that he was fined for disregarding the ruling 
of the President in a “ private business” debate. The Presi- 
dent was Robert Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke. “It is the 
only occasion,” he writes, “on which I ever fined an Arch- 
bishop for disorderly behaviour.” It is interesting to read that 
his last speech at the Union was in support of a motion re- 
commending the endowment of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in Ireland, a policy to which he adhered for the rest of 





* Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury. B 
Thomas Davidson, D.D., and William Benham, B.D. 2 vols, 
millan and Co, 1891, 
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his life, and which would certainly have saved a world of 
trouble. 

A year afterwards came his election to a Balliol Fellowship, 
a success which he shared with Mr. W. G. Ward; and, again, 
in another year his appointment toa Tutorship. He had taken 
orders, and he found time for the curacy of a neglected parisi 
some five miles from Oxford. This charge, undertaken without 
salary, exhibits a side of Tait’s character which is sometimes 
forgotten in his eminence as an administrator and statesman, 
—.e., his Christian philanthropy. He was very zealous always 
for the spiritual welfare of others. In 1830 a chance, as it 
seemed, of that enviable post, a Scotch Professorship, presented 
itself; but it was weighted with the obligation of signing the 
Westminster Confession. Tait was vainly told that “ three 
bigoted Episcopalians ” had swallowed this test; he refused to 
follow their example, and his candidature was withdrawn. It 
can hardly be doubted that success would have cut short the 
career which was to bring him the greatest dignity that a 
subject can hold. 

In 1841 came the publication of Tract XC. Tait was one 
of the “ Four Tutors” who signed the famous remonstrance to 
the editor of the Tracts. The letter was, indeed, almost wholly 
his composition. The history of these events has been so 
recently discussed, that it may well be passed over on the 
present occasion. Still, it is only fair to vindicate the writer 
from the charge which has been freely brought against him 
of narrowness and bigotry. It is enough, for this purpose, to 
quote Mr. Ward’s own testimony to “the remarkably tem- 
perate and Christian tone of the paper which began the contest.” 
We may quote from the letters which are given in reference 
to the subject, a characteristic utterance of A. P. Stanley: 
“Do not draw these Articles too tight, or they will strangle 
more parties than one.” Tait did not learn the wisdom of 
this advice all at once, but he certainly learnt it. Stanley 
had already got along way. “I myself,” he writes, “see no 
reasor against Roman Catholics being Anglicans, except the 
impracticability of it.’ The chapters dealing with the Oxford 
life are completed by a most interesting letter from the Dean 
of Durham, himself one of Tait’s pupils, along with, to quote 
the names which he gives, “Sir John Wickens, Stanley, 
Goulburn, Jowett, Clough, Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord 
Coleridge, Bishop Temple, and Matthew Arnold.” “The 
ablest tutor in Oxford,” he calls him, and he quotes with 
approval the dictum of another Dean: “They may talk as 
they like about their new style of teaching, but my notion of 
a good education is what we used to get from dear old Tait 
and Scott.” It is anticipating what is to come, but we must 
quote from the same letter a saying of Mr. Gladstone’s at the 
time of the Archbishop’s death. Twenty-six years before 
that event, Mr. Gladstone had been disappointed that Tait 
was preferred to Wilberforce for the See of London, and now 
he said to Dr. Lake: “Ah! I remember your maintaining to 
me at that time that his ccuvérns and his judgment would 
make him a great Bishop.” 

Tait, it is clear, was not sorry to leave Oxford when, in the 
year after the Tract XC. affair, Dr. Arnold’s death made a 
vacancy at Rugby. It was a great post to fill, and his com- 
petitors were formidable. The names of Merivale, Blakesley, 
and Bonamy Price are found among the candidates, while C. 
J. Vaughan was left in to the last. Some trustees, we learn, 
had put Tait’s name first on their list, and all had put him 
second. We may frankly say that, in view of some of his 
competitors, this would not be easy to understand but for his 
action of the year before at Oxford. With a body so con- 
stituted as the Rugby Trustees, it was no small recommenda- 
tion to have been one of the prominent protesters against 
Tractarianism. 

It is difficult either to affirm or to deny that the choice was 
justified by the result. On the one hand, it may seem enough 
to say that the school did not lose, under his hands, either in 
prestige or in numbers. A successor to Arnold could hardly 
have done more. Yet it is allowed by all who were most 
competent to judge, that he was not specially fitted for a 
Head-Master; while his scholarship was certainly below the 
standard. That he did well, as he certainly did, was due to 
qualities which could hardly have been discerned in him when 
he was elected. In fact, at Rugby, as elsewhere, he developed 
when the occasion came. The eight years in the Head- 
Master’s house at Rugby were followed by six years in the 
Deanery of Carlisle. This period, to the outside world, was 
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chiefly distinguished by the share which he took in the 
University Commission of 1850-52. His work as Dean was 
unpretending but useful. The Cathedral was in a deplorable 
condition, and he had the satisfaction of seeing it restored. 
The estates were let on the wasteful system of fines and quit- 
rents, and it was largely owing to his personal influence and 
exertions that the Chapter, in spite of the reluctance of some 
of its members, availed itself of the Act of 1851, by 
which facilities for introducing a better management were 
given. (By transferring the capitular estates to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, it was rendered possible to run out the 
leases without loss to individual beneficiaries.) In various 
schemes for benefiting the Carlisle people, he was, according 
to custom, unweariedly active. 

In 1856 came the great sorrow of his life, the loss of five 
daughters by virulent scarlet-fever within the course of little 
more than a month (the third daughter, Charlotte, died on 
March 6th, the second, Mary, on April 8th). The biographers 
pass over the facts with simple mention, for the story has been 
already told by the bereaved mother in a narrative of match- 
less pathos. What they have added is to be found in 
scattered notices which testify to the singularly bright and 
engaging character of the children who were swept away by 
this terrible calamity. In the autumn of the same year, Lord 
Palmerston offered him the Bishopric of London. He had 
the modified approval of Lord Shaftesbury, as being “ by very 
much the best of the dangerous Arnoldian school.” He was 
known as a moderate Liberal, who had done good work 
wherever he had been, and who had been specially dis- 
tinguished in the cause of University Reform. Yet there 
was something strange in the choice. He was not, as far as 
men knew, of the calibre which justified a departure from the 
rule, broken once only during two centuries, that the Bishop 
of London must have first proved his fitness in some less 
important See. His friends believed in him; but the outside 
world knew little of him, except, indeed, as the sufferer from 
an almost unparalleled domestic loss. The sympathy felt for 
him in the highest quarters was freely mentioned as one of 
the causes of his promotion. Very likely it had something to 
do with it. To attribute it to a sagacious insight in Lord 
Palmerston would be natural, did not the character of that 
Minister’s episcopal appointments forbid the idea. On the 
whole, we must agree with the Archbishop’s biographers when 
they say that “the exact influences which led to his nomina- 
tion to the See of London are not now ascertainable.” That 
Lord Shaftesbury, moved by Dr. Tait’s sister, Lady Wake, 
named him to the Premier, we know. Perhaps that is enough. 
But, however decided, the choice was a happy one. 





LORD HOUGHTON’S “STRAY VERSES.”* 
TuE only criticism that forces itself on the reader of this 
little volume of graceful and harmonious verse, is that it is 
too exactly described by the title, Stray Verses. Usually one 
hopes that such a title is a sort of modest mask for something 
more than it professes, that the stray verses will now and then 
deepen down into poems that touch the heart. But Lord Hough- 
ton’s verses almost uniformly evade any attempt to strike a 
deeper chord than that of graceful irony or social banter. 
He discourses pleasantly on the people who ride in Rotten 
Row “from Eight to Ten,” and ends with a sort of laughing 
sigh at the anxieties which have to be kept beneath the sur- 
face; or he describes how, two or three hundred years ago, a 
lady who said “ Yes ” meant “ Yes,” and would “ peril her neck 
to show it;” or he describes the conversation of cousins who 
were once dear to each other, and yet when they grow old hardly 
dare to look into each other’s eyes; or he questions whether his 
verses are or are not “mere waste of time,” when they are 
written to please some particular pair of blue eyes. Hardly 
anywhere else does he reach even so serious an attitude of 
feeling as when he describes a dream of love which came to 
nothing externally, but which left beneath the cold surface of 
the imaginary hero’s heart a warmer current than any other 
dream by which he had been haunted. It seems, indeed, to be 
one of the favourite tendencies of the present day, to represent 
life as more or less of an illusion, of which the end will only 
come, if it comes at all, with the close. Perhaps the most serious 
of these poems is that on “The Wayside Inn,” 4 propos of 
Epictetus’s saying that a man should not seek to make himself a 
permanent home on the journey of life, since life is a journey 
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which only has its home beyond life, and that all the pleasant 
resting-places encountered on the way should be used only 
as resting-places, not as the final object of the journey :— 
« Pause, if thou wilt, a summer’s day, 
Wisely enjoy the proffered cheer, 
But oh, forbear to stretch thy stay 
From week to month, from month to year; 
Press on! press on! ’twas not for this 
With wistful hopes thy course began ; 
An emptied cup,—a loveless kiss,— 
Be these thy gods, O godlike man ? 
And if in truth thou wilt press on, 
Past ilex shade, and flowery sward, 
What then the gods’ high benison, 
And what the Traveller’s reward ? 
Some Herakleian glory-roll ?— 
Some errantry by land or sea ?— 
A Minotaur’s unvanquished toll >— 
A pale Andromeda to free P— 
Nay rather, *neath a sullen sky 
To bear a useless-seeming load, 
Averted looks of passers-by, 
A quenchless thirst, a toilsome road ; 
Until at last, in rain or sun, 
In lonely vale, or mirthless town, 
Soft to thy side approaches One, 
And bids thee lay thy burden down. 
An home of fuller brotherhood 
Thus, Traveller, ’tis thine to win, 
Merged in the Infinitely Good, 
Oblivious of the Wayside Inn.” 


That is the highest note struck in this little collection of 
graceful verse; yet even that, though it might be worthy of 
Epictetus, is hardly what we should expect from a poet of the 
present century. Surely a vision of “the Infinitely Good,” if 
it is to be really reached at the end of life, must be reached 
long before life closes, and not only at the end. Surely it is 
not a true description of our lot, with all its shadows, to paint 
it as destined— 
“neath a sullen sky 
To bear a useless-seeming load, 
Averted looks of passers-by, 
A quenchless thirst, a toilsome road.” 

All this there is, but a good deal more than this,—many a 
gleam of the “light that never was on sea or land,” 
many a break in the thickest clouds to testify that life, 
even here, is much more than an illusionma commence- 
ment, and more than a foretaste, of life thatis lifeindeed. And 
this is just what we want the poets to keep before us, and what 
Lord Houghton, we think, is well furnished with the power to 
keep before us, if he would be a little less afraid of seeming 
in earnest, and would oftener drop that superficial irony 
which seems rather a fashion than a habit with him. 
Perhaps he would say that in such a poem as “Gone” he 
strikes a deeper note, the note of suffering that recalls the 
worm that dieth not and the fire that is not quenched. No 
doubt he does; but then, he strikes it in a way that suggests 
angry despair of a truer life rather than remorse for having 
voluntarily wasted the opportunities of that truer life. 


On the whole, this volume of verse seems intended to show 
that human life, in the present day at all events, just 
misses what is most loveable; that as a sagacious old woman 
of the type of Juliet’s nurse once put it, “man appoints, but 
God disappoints ;” that if you try to get too much out of life, 
you miss even those flashes of sweet suggestion which are only 
sweet while you do not follow them up tooseriously. Here, for 
instance, is a very characteristic as well as very graceful little 
poem of Lord Houghton’s :— 


“To Doris. 
[‘ Ah! conservez-moi bien tous ces jolis zéros 
Dont votre téte se compose. 
Si jamais quelqu’un vous instruit, 
Tout mon bonheur sera détruit 
Sans que vous y gagniez grand’chose.’ ] 
If, my Doris, I should find, 
That you seem the least inclined 
To explore the depths of Mind, 
Or of Art,— 
Should such fancies ever wake, 
Understand, without mistake, 
Though our hearts (perhaps) might break,— 
We must part. 
T’d as soon your little head 
Should be lumbered up with lead, 
As with learning, live or dead, 
And with brains ; 
I have really doted less 
On its outline, I confess, 
Than the charming Nothingness 
It contains. 
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No, suppose by hook or crook 
People try to make you look 
At some tiresome crabbed book, 
Mind you don’t! 
If they hint you ought to know 
Sophocles or Cicero, 
Bacon, Goethe, or Rousseau, 
Say ‘I won’t !? 
Do you think the summer rose 
Ever cares or ever knows 
By what law she buds and blows 
On the stem ? 
If the peaches on the wall 
Must by gravitation fall, 
Do you fancy it at all 
Troubles them ? 


Then, as sun or rain is sent, 
And the golden hours are spent, 
Be unaskingly content 
As a star: 
Yes, be ever of the few 
Neither critical nor blue, 
But be just the perfect You 
That you are!” : 

This is the general impression left upon the reader by these 
poems :—‘ Be content with hints of what is beautiful, or you 
will be disappointed ; don’t ask too much; when you see any- 
thing that is externally lovely, don’t expect something deeper 
to correspond with it, but lavish all the love you can on “ the 
charming Nothingness” that lies behind it.’ Lord Houghton 
shows us that he could easily write what we should better care 
to read and even to learn by heart, than these too often cynically 
playful verses. We meet, for instance, so often, even in prose, 
with sneers like the following, that we do not care to have them 
in the rarer and more perfectly expressive language of the 
poet :— 

“ Apr. 
[‘ Roses, you are not so fair after all! ’] 
Her cheek is so pink, 
And it don’t seem to vary : 
Must we say what we think P— 
Her cheek is so pink: 
From reflections we shrink, 

And of comments are chary ;— 

Her cheek is so pink, 

And it don’t seem to vary 
Lord Houghton has a great deal better stuff in him than that, 
and it is because he has so much better stuff in him, that we 
regret the preponderance of mere society-banter in a volume 
that shows his insight into the nature of true lyrical feeling. 


1? 





FOUR NOVELS.* 
THE object of Steven Vigil is to set forth the unsatisfactoriness 
of life without belief in God and Christ, and to show that 
infidelity, being insufficient to content humanity’s needs and 
cravings, is therefore necessarily a mistake. And so heartily 
do we sympathise with the author’s motive, that we regret not 
being able to feel very sanguine as to her chances of successin 
attaining it ;—we suspect the feminine pronoun to be the correct 
one, notwithstanding the name on the title-page. To point to 
the above-mentioned unsatisfactoriness as an argument for 
faith, is likely to influence some sceptics in just the reverse way 
from what is intended, and increase their spirit of opposition, 
because they fear allowing themselves to accept a bribe, as it 
were, and being tempted to a base surrender of the reasoning 
faculty which ought to be their guide, in order to gratify a 
weak and self-indulgent sentiment. Besides this, the advocacy 
of all novels touching on controversial matter is unavoidably 
marred by the fact that, however honestly the writers may 
try to represent objections to their own way of thinking which 
actually do occur to real people, the reader feels all the time 
that as the arguments for and aguinst come from the same pen, 
and the person by whom the obstacles are raised is the same by 
whom they are also to be knocked down, he cannot be at all sure 
that he has encountered the most formidable of the objections 
to revelation, but may have been confronted only with those to 
which his author knew the answer. The work now under con- 
sideration shows the career from childhood up of a somewhat 
Donovan-like hero, whose conversion from Atheism to 
Christianity is at last effected by means of the object of his 
affections,—a sweet and devoted young lady whose many virtues 
do not save her from being a trifle insipid. His nature is 





* (1.) Steven Vigil. By Daniel Dormer. London: Chapmanand Hail.—(2.) 
They Have Their Reward, By Blanche Atkinson. London: George Allen.— 
(3.) A Rainbow at Night. By M. F. Le Clerc. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
zy wun Face is My Fortune, By F.C. Philips and Percy Fendall, London: 
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essentially intense, strong to love, hate, and endure; and itis a 
characteristic trait of his disposition that, when a child, he 
should have been ready to drown his beloved dog with his own 
hands, sooner than leave it to suffer some unknown worse fate 
when he was gone away to school. Steven’s character— 
especially in boyhood—is well drawn and fairly attractive; and 
there is cleverness, too, in the sketch of the selfish, kindly, old 
Madame de Caramel who befriends him. But of the other 
personages none excite much interest,—partly, perhaps, because 
of the fitfulness with which most of them pop in for a few pages 
only, and then disappear to be seen no more. By-the-bye, it 
‘seems odd that Steven should not have been at all astonished 
when he saw “a herd of bulls” by the shore at Barmonth ; it 
is not generally their habit to go about in herds, we fancy. 

That virtue is practically non-existent if it does not manage 
to express itself in some way, is a thought that occurs whenever 
one meets with fictitious individuals whose literary progenitors 
have made the mistake of investing them with heroic qualities, 
and then neglecting to give them an environment suitable for 
the development of those qualities. And it is to be wished that 
all novelists were as careful to avoid this mistake as is the writer 
of They Have Their Reward, whose leading character, Joanna, 
is one of the most spirited and satisfactory heroines we have had 
the good fortune to meet with for some time. Whether poor 
or rich, working for daily bread or in possession of half-a- 
million of money, her circumstances are always such as to 
bring out the courage, undaunted spirit, unselfishness, and 
generous, protecting love towards the little half-sister to whom 
she acts as a mother, which are her distinguishing attributes. 
And in the extent of one’s sympathy with her, one’s moral 
sense, even, seems to get a little confused; for though, of 
course, one could not, as a rule, approve of a girl’s dosing her 
step-father with laudanum to put him to sleep whilst she 
kidnaps his child, yet, when Joanna acts thus in order to 
keep Alice out of the clutches of a disreputable music-hall 
manager, one watches the proceeding without a qualm as to 
its entire righteousness, and only feels unmitigated admiration 
for her pluck and resolution, and anxiety lest she should fail 
in her purpose. Neither she nor Lilian, the secondary and un- 
estimable heroine who contrasts with her in some ways, belong 
to the class of die-away damsels who sit and weep, with their 
hands in their laps, when things go wrong; and the strength 
that displays itself in Joanna in unwearied care for Alice, is 
manifested in Lilian in fidelity to the pursuit of wealth, which 
she steadily regards as the be-all and end-all of life, and from 
which she will not be tempted astray even by the tender 
passion. To find the hero at his first appearance professing 
the unpromising creed that selfishness is the secret of happi- 
ness and the only really honest motive of action, would be 
rather startling if one were not convinced that the sentiment 
is only skin-deep, and that he will prove better than his word 
in time of trial. Nor is this confidence misplaced ; for though 
he is once so nearly caught in Lilian’s toils as to give rise to a 
little uneasiness, yet he wrenches himself free before it is too 
late, and finally comes to Joanna’s rescue and knocks down 
her enemy with an energy that does much to atone for past 
offences. He is likeable, and not badly drawn, but less 
striking and attractive than the heroine. The boldest and 
most decided of the male figures is the villain; and perhaps 
that is why one does not particularly object to his being let 
off the retribution which his wickedness deserves, or grudge 
him the worldly success that at last crowns his perseverance, 
and makes up for the disappointment of his evil designs upon 
Joanna. The book is altogether one to recommend,—welk 
thought-out, thoughtful, amusing, and quite justifying the 
author’s claim in the preface, that it is wholesome and honest 
work. But it will hardly escape the criticism that it is im- 
probable, on the score of the extreme unlikelihood of a large 
fortune being treated as was the one whose vicissitudes it 
describes; and most readers at the close will be disposed to 
echo the remark of one of the dramatis persone, who says :— 
“Tt has been a most disorderly proceeding all through, the 
way that half-million has been tossed about, and most painful 
to well-regulated minds like mine.” 

The principal object of attention in A Rainbow at Night is 
the process of developing a light-hearted, sweet-natured girl 
into a brave woman by the stress of life; and in telling how 
this was done, Miss Le Clere gives us a story which is pleasant, 
even if a trifle sad, and contains many clever touches and 





much that is true to Nature. Betty is a very winning young 
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lady, who grows upon one more and more as one watches her 
during the pecuniary troubles which send her away from the 
beautiful country home where economy is unknown and well- 
trained servants, horses, carriages, and similar comforts are at 
command, and land her in “reduced circumstances” and small 
lodgings at West Lapton, where the saving of dripping is a 
consideration, and the whole establishment consists of two 
rough, ignorant maids. Here her companions are a brother 
and sister who can endure troubles, great and small, with 
grim stoicism, but can not make fun of them, and are conse- 
quently not as much comfort as they might have been to poor 
Betty, who is herself always ready to laugh at the comical side 
of little domestic misadventures, if only she can find any one 
to laugh with her. The incompatibility is increased by 
the other two being reserved, and desirous of keeping aloof 
from West Lapton society, whilst she is intensely sociable, and 
endowed with a facility for making friends which renders a 
playful fox-terrier, or the accident of being fellow-customers 
at the same dairy, quite a sufficient introduction between 
her and her neighbours. Whether the reader will sympa- 
thise most in this matter with her or with the graver, more 
reserved brother and sister, will depend probably upon 
individual disposition; but, at any rate, there can be no 
question of her having the best of it as far as happiness 
goes,—for the power to laugh is a wonderful sweetener of 
life’s bitterness. The least satisfactory part of the story 
is the episode relating to the will, which is rather clumsily 
contrived, not necessary or natural, and suggests a doubt 
whether it may not have been an afterthought, dragged in 
after the completion of the author’s original plan. As we are 
not told that Sir Ralph suspected Rupert of causing Silas’s 
death, it is not very clear what was the Baronet’s reason for 
wanting Ambrose to decline Silas’s property; and to feel 
bound to refuse a much-needed bequest merely because the 
deceased had talked of altering his will without giving 
any indication of what the alteration was to be, appears to us 
overstrained conscientiousness. The supervision exercised 
over the novel-reading of girls is considerably less rigorous 
nowadays than it used to be formerly, but the most scrupulous 
mother of the old-fashioned school need not hesitate about 
admitting A Rainbow at Night to her house. 

In the song whence My Face is My Fortune derives its title, 
it does not appear that the pretty maid’s face ever did any- 
thing for her, either matrimonially or otherwise; but this is 
by no means the case with the heroine of Messrs. Philips and 
Fendall’s novel, whose beauty obtains her two successive 
husbands, and so advances her fortunes, that whereas when 
we first make her acquaintance she is earning her livelihood 
by dancing and singing at a humble (though respectable) 
booth, when we take leave of her she is in the enjoyment of 
£8,000 per annum,—having been of stainless character through- 
out, be it added. The best part of the book is that describing 
her existence at the Concert Algérien booth, where the 
surrounding details are filled in with a naturalness that makes 
them appear to be copied from life, and goes far to neutralise 
the effect of improbability produced by the story’s main 
incidents. And though it may seem incongruous to associate 
restfulness and homeliness with the vagabond existence of a 
strolling troupe, yet that idea is conveyed so thoroughly by 
the account of Madame Pouchard’s little company, that one 
feels no surprise at Dora’s attachment to it, and readiness to 
return to its privations even from the lap of luxury. Ina 
jointly written book, it is difficult to say confidently which 
part comes from the pen of which writer; but there is an 
innocently idyllic savour about the little romance between 
Dora and the young pianist which we do not recognise as 
characteristic of Mr. Philips, and are therefore inclined to 
attribute to his partner. The story is told simply, straight- 
forwardly, and smoothly, with no attempt at display of fine- 
writing or flourishes. And though there is really very little 
in it, it will not be a bad companion for an honur’s railway 
journey. 





SOCIALISM, NEW AND OLD* 
THE publishers of “ The International Scientific Series ” could 
not in all probability have made a better choice of an author 
to do justice—in every sense of the word—to Socialism than 
Professor Graham, whose work on The Social Problem has 
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shown him to be an authority on the subject. He has views 
of his own, and views which are, on the whole, an embodiment 
of economical orthodoxy. But he is open-minded and fair- 
minded ; thus, in his present book he frankly qualifies some of 
the results he had arrived at when he wrote The Social Problem. 
Above all things, he believes thoroughly in the historical 
method. The adoption of this has always advantages, but it 
has especial advantages in connection with Socialism, inas- 
much as by its means Mr. Graham is able to show that we 
are not confronted with a new socio-political bogey, that “in 
its essence it [Socialism] is no new thing, that it has fre- 
quently appeared before, and has always been produced by 
like causes, and that in its most frequent and recurrent 
form of communism, the universal human experience has 
rejected it as unsuited to average human nature.” At the 
same time, Mr. Graham is at least moderately hopeful. If he 
does not believe, with Lord Tennyson,— 
“ Before Earth reach her earthly best, 
A God must mingle with the game,” 

he does believe that we are moving towards a “ far-off divine 
event” which cannot be fully perceived at present, and that 
“the road to it lies through something better than the present 
which can be perceived.” 

In his desire to be absolutely fair to the Socialists both of 
the new school and of the old, Professor Graham appears to 
give their system credit for what really is not peculiar to it. 
Thus, he says that “ Bonapartism was a kind of experiment 
on St. Simonian lines long before the time of St. Simon.” 
This is neat, but rather misleading. It is quite true, on the 
one hand, that in the conquering Napoleonic armies capacity 
found its way open to command, and on the other, that 
St. Simonianism, while it denied equality of capacity, con- 
tended for equality of opportunity. But, whatever may 
be the faults of St. Simonianism, its preachers and prac- 
tical exponents must be credited with altruism. Napoleon, 
on the other hand, at all events in the final days when 
he was simply the incarnation of “ Bonapartism,” or 
colossal unscrupulousness, was absolutely selfish. He used 
and promoted merit in others, and especially the military 
merit in which he took so much pride, simply and solely for 
his self-aggrandisement. It is only fair, however, to Mr. 
Graham to say that he does not often talk the language of 
flabby compromise with which the Harcourtian formula, 
“We are all Socialists now,” has rendered us too familiar. 
He has too much respect for himself, and for the political 
economy of which he is at least indirectly and negatively the 
exponent, not to state the case against the positions of the 
Socialists as well as he can. Not only so, but he does not 
affect to fall down and worship a Socialist preacher, while 
doing his best to show the falsity of his teachings. For 
example, while he admits that Karl Marx is a power among 
latter-day Socialists—(“ The third crusade was preached by 
Lassalle, but the inspiration came from Karl Marx, both 
of that Jewish race, which from the time of Moses 
and the Prophets had shown strong Socialistic tendencies 
as well as others as strongly individualistic ”)—he does not 
pretend to give Marx credit for originality. On the contrary, 
he says, and with truth, that Marx had no peculiar system, 
but only an argument. When, in 1847, he published in con- 
junction with Engels what purported to be the manifesto of 
the German Communists, and advocated the abolition of pri- 
vate property, the establishment of a single centralised State 
bank, associations of agricultural labourers, and the carrying 
on of all industry, other than agricultural, in national factories, 
he simply followed the scheme of Louis Blanc. Marx himself 
changed his mind in the course of his investigations into the 
subject of Socialism, and allowed himself to be overborne by 
others. At first he held, with the Blancists and the English 
Chartists, that the working classes should first secure what he 
considered to be their political rights, in order to make their 
influence felt in the State. As late as 1864 he was of opinion 
that gradually and bloodlessly, co-operative labour, without the 
capitalist, might be introduced. But the International Congress 
at Brussels in 1868 repudiated State action. Five years later, 
Marx retired into private life to finish the second volume of Das 
Kapital, “in which, whatever may have been his previous 
views, his final ones are given, and in which Collectivism is 
indicated as a goal, without, however, being expounded as a 
system, or without making it clear whether he occupies the 
evolutionary or revolutionary standpoint.” At the last, as 
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at the first, therefore, Marx is not an initiating force, but a 
reasoner,—and, it must be added, a tedious reasoner. He was 
also a prophet, and nowhere is Mr. Graham more satisfactory 
than in that portion of his book in which he demonstrates how 
Marx prophesied falsely, because he misread a tendency of the 
time. De Tocqueville, before him, basing his reasonings on 
the state of things which he saw, or imagined he saw, 
in America and France, predicted that society was being 
borne on invincibly to astate of general equality of conditions, 
in which the State would continually become more powerful. 
He did not foresee the tendency to inequality which has 
subsequently shown itself in America; he was not even cogni- 
sant of the fact that “a tendency to prodigious inequality 
was setting in at the time he was writing, a tendency first 
manifested in England, that increased, spread, embraced the 
civilised world, that was followed by a new social conquest 
and the rise of a new and monied aristocracy.” Marx, on his 
part, made too much of this new tendency. He prophesied 
that it would grow still greater, until all capital was concen- 
trated in a few hands, after which the capitalist would be 
expropriated, and the millennium of Socialism and equality 
would come. But Marx went quite as far astray in one 
direction as De Tocqueville had gone in another ; even before 
he died, there had come a check to the concentration of capital 
in few hands. But, as Mr. Graham shows, nearly all our 
sociological prophets have prophesied falsely. Mill so 
prophesied when he looked forward to co-operative production 
transforming society by superseding the capitalist employer. 
So did Comte when he assumed that the concentration of capital 
in ever fewer hands would lead definitively to the political 
rule of the capitalists, tempered by the counsels of positive 
philosophers. And perhaps even Mr. Herbert Spencer is in 
error in contemplating—at the end of innumerable genera- 
tions—“a system of property and contract purified and supple- 
mented by voluntary benevolence, with the authority of the 
State reduced to a minimum.” 

We have purposely dealt in this notice only with one or two 
salient points and one or two special lines of argument in 
Professor Graham’s book, simply because he traverses familiar 
ground, and—this was inevitable—deals in familiar reasoning. 
Yet even such reasoning is valuable, because Professor Graham 
goes straight to his goal, especially when that goal is the weak- 
ness of an opponent’s argumentation. Thus, in dealing with 
the collectivist theory of wage-distribution, he at once puts 
his finger on the principle which it misses, that “those who 
have a special gift, who are consequently comparatively few, 
must for the general good get higher wages, while those 
who have only ordinary capacity should get less.” Under 
the title—the unfortunate and misleading title—of “ Prac- 
ticable State Socialism,” he deals with a number of the 
socio-economical questions of the time. It is, however, a 
matter for regret that a good deal of this portion of the book 
should have been written before the passing of the English 
Local Government Act. It may also be noted that Professor 
Graham states with exceptional lucidity and force the case 
against an eight-hours day, laying especial stress on the fact 
that the unemployed would gain by an eight-hours day at the 
cost of the community, and especially of the employed. 





NAVAL WARFARE* 


M. TarneE has a clever illustration of what he conceived to 
be the difference between French and English intelligence. 


Suppose a double set of “ pigeon-holes ” in two bureaux, and. 


take one set to represent the English, the other the French 
habit of mind. In the first, the English, we shall find the 
lower row, the practical basis of theory, abundantly stocked 
with facts. In the second, the French, you will find the 
upper tier well filled with general conclusions. If we combine 
the two, it may be inferred that we shall get an ideal order 
of mind; and when we say that Admiral Colomb’s work on 
Naval Warfare is written with all the French grasp, and 
power of presentation of leading principles, backed by a 
thoroughly English array of facts carefully selected and 
sorted to bear out his conclusions, we may seem to be 
assigning to this book a.high measure of praise. Yet not 
higher than it deserves; for Admiral Colomb may fairly 
claim to have been the first naval writer to prove from the 
records of centuries of battle by sea in which the fleets of 





* Naval Warfare. By Admiral P. H. Colomb. London: W. H. Allen and Oo. 


command of the sea for a definite purpose failed, because 


this country have played a leading part, that there do exist 
in naval no less than in land warfare, plain, lasting, and 
cogent principles the observance of which has, on the whole, 
secured success, and their neglect failure; these laws being 
often rather implicit than explicit in the minds of great 
commanders, and more observed by nations addicted to the 
common-sense, business conduct of war, like the Dutch and 
English, than by the Latin races, such as France and 
Spain. Admiral Colomb has, in fact, done for the history 
of naval warfare what Professor Seeley has done for the 
history of Colonial Empire; for as the latter made clear to 
us, what was not clear at the time, that the apparently aimless 
wars of the eighteenth century had really the very definite 
object of conquering a Colonial Empire, and, so considered, 
were both coherent and commendable, so our naval wars 
have had for their main object to gain the absolute 
supremacy at sea, and with this once assured, any further 
enterprises on the Continent became, in the outset, safe 
and possible. It is the writer’s opinion that these general 
laws are by no means altered by the modern conditions of 
warfare. “In writing this book,” he says, “I have kept in 
mind the double object of showing that there are laws 
governing the conduct of naval war which cannot be trans- 
gressed with impunity; and that there is no reason to believe 
them abrogated by any of the changes of recent years.” It 
is accordingly with Naval Strategy in its larger phases, 
rather than with Naval Tactics, that the writer deals. He is 
confident that “the great laws of naval war which he has 
endeavoured to trace throughout the centuries in which 
England has been buiding up her naval power, would be 
absolutely dominant in any naval war which might now 
arise ;”’ and he justly considers that there are in the history 
and experience of the past—which he has admirably arranged 
for common-sense reading—ample materials for testing and 
illustrating their.action. 

In the absence of the chapters on the practice of blockade, 
the attack and defence of commerce, and the whole field of 
tactics in the open sea, which formed part of the original 
scheme of the work, it is difficult to form a conclusion as to 
the small degree in which the writer considers that “ changes 
of recent years...... the advent of steam, steel ships, 
armour, breech-loading guns, and torpedoes,” have affected 
the main laws of navalwar. If the conditions of success have 
not changed, the means of securing those conditions certainly 
have changed, though as we have not yet the whole views of 
Admiral Colomb in this respect, we can hardly quote Lord 
Wolseley against him, and it is impossible not to be convinced 
that his main theory is sound and sensible. Naval warfare 
must have for its object to secure the command of the sea as 
an end in itself, and not for some merely temporary purpose. 
The best examples of the first, clearly understood on both 
sides, are the Dutch wars; of the second, the various attempts 
of France to invade England, which invariably failed from a 
want of any clear understanding of the one and only 
condition which could make such invasion possible. It 
was reserved for Napoleon—if we understand Admiral 
Colomb’s own mind—to grasp these conditions, though 
the doubts which he subsequently throws on the bona 
fides of the Napoleonic scheme of invasion rather weaken 
his previous arguments for Bonaparte’s grasp of the main 
principle of naval war. The Dutch certainly postponed 
every other consideration to this. Though a trading nation, 
with enormous wealth afloat and a fleet equal to our own, they 
deliberately abandoned their commerce in order to make their 
control of the sea not partial, but complete. In the first war, 
they fought four battles to protect commerce; in the second, 
“not a single battle arose out of commerce protection, and no 
outward-bound convoy left the ports of Holland.” The war 
on both sides resolved itself into a direct struggle for the 
control of the sea. The French, on the other hand, never 
learnt the lesson that to succeed in schemes of invasion their 
control of the sea must be undisputed. Even when they 
defeated Torrington in the Battle of Beachey Head, they did 
not follow him up and destroy him behind the sandbanks at 
the Nore; and “a fleet in being, though discredited, inferior, 
and shut up behind unbuoyed sandbanks, was such a power in 
observation as to paralyse the action of an apparently 
victorious fleet either against sea or shore.” “Thus,” remarks 
| Admiral Colomb, “the first attempt of the French to gain 
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they were not enterprising or persevering enough to secure 
the preliminary condition.” In 1759, France made exactly 
the same error in ignoring this fundamental principle. ‘“ The 
only chance she could ever have had of successful in- 
vasion must have come after, and not side by side, with 
conquest at sea. With squadrons at Toulon, Brest, Roche- 
fort, the. West Indies, which were all possible to her, she 
had so magnificent a strategic position, that, barring mis- 
management and the chapter of accidents [this is a large 
exception, which plays a part in most naval enterprises under- 
taken against the premier Naval Power], there was a possi- 
bility of beating the British fleets in detail.” But the whole 
plan was confused and complicated, and the French fleet was 
destroyed by Hawke in Quiberon Bay. Double objects—victory 
at sea and immediate invasion, instead of complete command 
of the sea and subsequent invasion—ruined the French plans. 

“The greatest, most persistent, and best arranged” of all 
the French attempts to gain command of the sea for an 
ulterior object was Napoleon’s scheme of invasion of England, 
But if Napoleon comprehended the great strategic position 
held by France and her allies, he too, in a measure, failed to see 
the first conditions of success, though Admiral Colomb in 
one place declares that the failure of the partial plans 
of Hoche’s expedition to Bantry Bay “produced a conviction 
in the mind of Napoleon...... that an absolute com- 
mand of the sea was a prior necessity if invasion were to 
be carried out at all.” Napoleon’s reiterated expressions 
in his letters to Villeneuve, “Should you make your 
appearance for three days ...... nay, even for twenty-four 
hours—your mission would be fulfilled,” make it appear that 
his idea was not that of a permanent control of the sea as a 
condition of the invasion of England, but that if once his 
army were landed, he could destroy the vital parts of the 
Empire in which the seat of maritime and all other power 
was placed. Whether Napoleon was ever in earnest as to his 
invasion, is another question, which, though raised by Admiral 
Colomb, can only affect Napoleon’s reputation as a strategist. 
That Napoleon, ten years after its failure, should have stated 
to Prince Metternich that the army assembled at Boulogne 
was always an army against Austria, that he could not place 
it elsewhere without giving offence, and that being obliged to 
form it somewhere, he did it at Boulogne, where he could, 
whilst collecting it, also disquiet England, may or may 
not be true. But if true, it is difficult, as Admiral Colomb 
points out, to account for Napoleon’s anxiety as the time 
drew near when the arrival of Villeneuve off Brest was 
expected. There is another personal reason for thinking that 
Napoleon’s schemes were real, which is not mentioned in 
the writer’s criticism. By his written instructions, Napoleon 
put Villeneuve in a position towards himself which gave to 
the Admiral, had he appeared off Brest instead of waiting at 
Cadiz, the power to demand the Emperor’s co-operation in the 
final act of invasion, a position which it is difficult to believe 
that Napoleon would ever have accorded willingly to a sub- 
ordinate, however trusted. It will be safer to adopt Admiral 
Colomb’s alternative view, based on the principles which his 
book is written to maintain, that “failure might have been 
predicted for designs which were too great, too complicated, 
and too full of risk,” and that “it is unavailing to try to obtain 
en command of the sea by any other means than by fighting 
or it.” 





- YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS.* 
Ir is difficult to conceive anything more disappointing than 
the work before us. It is a selection from those American 
poets of the present generation who are not well known to 
the English public—that is, all the Transatlantic verse- 
writers except Longfellow, Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Whittier, 
Holmes, and Lowell—and yet there is hardly a stanza or line 
to which it is possible to accord anything approaching 
genuine admiration. The only exceptions are one or two 
examples of what, for want of a better word, we must call 
dialect poems,—that is, poems written in the tongue of the 
backwoods or the gold-diggings, and dealing with the heroic 
or the humorous incidents of a society cut off from civi- 
lisation. In their own way, and that way is by no means 
one to be despised, there is nothing better in the English 
language than the “Heathen Chinee” or the “Truthful 
James” of Mr. Bret Harte, or than the “Jim Bludso” 





* Younger American Poets, 1830-1890. Edited by Douglas Sladen. With an 
Appendix of Younger Canadian Poets, edited by Goodridge Bliss Roberts, of St. 
John, N.B, London and Sydney: Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsh, 1891. 





or “Little Breeches” of Colonel John Hay. We sincerely 
believe that they are as likely to last as anything produced 
by the poets of the present generation. When, however, we 
leave the comparatively narrow field which belongs to creations 
like “Jim Bludso,” we are reluctantly forced to admit that 
the ordinary work of the “Younger American Poets” is 
utterly without life. “There is no nature, and there is no 
art.” All is emptiness and wind. When we say there is no 
art as well as no nature, we say so advisedly. We are 
perfectly willing to allow that in one sense there is plenty 
of art. That is, the language is harmonious and correct, 
the syntax excellent, the metres elegant. Again, defects 
of taste are seldom, if ever, apparent. Not a solecism, not a 
vulgarism, nota barbarism is to be discovered. It is all “ faultily 
faultless, icily regular, splendidly nil.” That is, of art in the 
higher sense there is none at all. The art which renders 
Mr. Swinburne’s verse always interesting, which redeems 
even Mr. Frederick Myers’s literary affectations, which saves 
Mr. Lang, Mr. Austin Dobson, and Mr. Gosse, and keeps Mr. 
William Morris’s epics from the waves of Lethe, is never 
apparent. If the minor American poets had more faults, it 
would be possible to find them more interesting. If they 
indulged in the wild imitations of other poets which are to be 
found, for example, in the verse of Lindsay Gordon, it would 
be a sort of relief. As itis, their verse is simply depressing. 
We feel as if the poets were somehow or other speaking with 
their mouths full of sawdust. 

Rather than attempt the unpleasant task of justifying our 
remarks by quoting examples of the defects we deplore, we 
will extract a humorous poem by Mr. Charles Follen Adams, 
written in the Hans Breitmann dialect, which strikes us as 
really fanny :— 

“Oldt sop wrote a fable, vonce 
Aboudt a boasting hare 
Who say: ‘ Vhen dhere vas racing 
You can alvays find me dhere!”’ 
Und how a tortoise raced mit him, 
Und shtopped hees leedle game, 
Und say : ‘ Kef I don’d been so shpry, 
I gets dhere shust der same!’ 
Dot vas der cases eferyvhere, 
In bolidics und trade, 
By bersbiration off der brow 
Vas how soocksess vas made. 
A man may somedime ‘ shdrike id rich, 
Und get renown und fame, 
Budt dot bersbiration feller, too, 
He gets dhere shust der same. 
Der girl dot makes goot beeskits, 
Und can vash und iron dings, 
Maybe don’d been so lofely 
As dot girl mit dimondt rings ; 
Budt vhen a vife vas vanted 
Who vas id dot’s to blame 
Eef dot girl mitoudt der shewels 
Should get dhere shust der same ? 
Dot schap dot leafes hees peesnis, 
Und hangs roundt ‘ Bucket Shops,’ 
To make den tollars oudt off von, 
Vhen grain und oil shtock drops, 
May go avay vrom dhere, somedimes, 
Mooch poorer as he came. 
*Der mills off God grind shlowly ’— 
Budt dhey get dhere shust der same. 
Dhen neffer mindt dhose mushroom schaps 
Dot shpring oup in a day ; 
Dhose repudations dhey vas made 
By vork, und not by blay. 
Shust poot your shoulder to der vheel, 
Eef you vould vin a name, 
Und eef der Vhite House needs you— 
You vill get dhere shust der same.” 


Though it cannot, we are glad to say, be called the work of an 
American poet, we may quote a few stanzas from a poem 
called “ Babylon,” written by a Mr. Roche, of Queen’s County, 
who apparently now resides in the United States. There isa 
certain rhetorical vigour about the poem which makes it 
worth notice. The author seems to have dipped his pen in 
perfumed vitriol. If, however, he can manage to maintain 
the literary standard he here attains, no Englishman will, we 
feel sure, grudge him the right to call England as many 
names as he pleases. We cannot help, however, suggesting 
that “ Carthage ”—the metaphor always used by John Mitchell 
—would be a better title than “ Babylon.” Babylon was not. 
a naval or a mercantile Power :— 


‘* Her robes are of purple and scarlet, 
And the kings have bent their knees 
To the gemmed and jewelled harlot 
Who sitteth on many seas. 
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They have drunk the abominations 
Of her golden cup of shame; 

She has drugged and debauched the nations 
With the mystery of her name. 


Her merchants have gathered riches 
By the power of her wantonness, 
And her usurers are as leeches 
On the world’s supreme distress. 


She has scoured the seas as a spoiler ; 
Her mart is a robber’s den, 

With the wrested toil of the toiler, 
And the mortgaged souls of men. 


Her crimson flag is flying, 

Where the East and the West are one; 
Her drums while the day is dying 

Salute the rising sun. 


She has scourged the weak and the lowly 
And the just with an iron rod; 

She is drunk with the blood of the holy,— 
She shall drink of the wrath of God!” 

The question why has American poetry, with the one 
exception we have named, so little vitality, is of no 
little interest. If literature as a whole did not flourish in 
America, we might say that the soil was not :ready; but 
this is notoriously not the case. The prose of the present 
generation is quite as good in America as in England. 
Indeed, we are inclined to beli¢ve that it is better. In 
our experience, the prose now being written on the other 
side of the Atlantic is often more scholarly, and has a 
greater sense of distinction and of force and clearness, 
than on this. The chances are that an ordinary American 
work of fiction or criticism, or a book dealing with politics, 
law, science, or history, will be less open to objection on 
the score of style, than one dealing with similar sub- 
jects published in England. A certain slovenliness and 
inelegance often noticeable in the work of English writers 
is seldom to befound among our kinsmen. Their serious prose, 
without being stilted or pompous, has the careful, restrained 
air we note in the literature of the eighteenth century. 
It is certainly, then, not any want of the literary sense which 
injures American verse. Nor, again, is it any lack of appre- 
ciation of poetry. Take it all in all, the American public is more 
appreciative in regard to good poetry than the English. It is 
a commonplace that Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. Browning: 
and even Lord Tennyson, have had ten admirers in the United 
States for one in England. What, then, isthe reason? We 
confess to being utterly unable even to suggest an answer. 
What makes the matter even more incomprehensible is the 
fact that the “‘ Younger Canadian Poets” are very much more 
interesting as poets than the men of the same race and language 
who live a little to the south of them. Some of the poems in 
the “Appendix” of Mr. Sladen’s volume contain descriptions of 
natural objects which are full of beauty. For example, the 
following verse, taken from a poem called “ Between the 
Rapids,” by Mr. Archibald Lampman, strikes us as an excel- 
lent piece of landscape-painting :— 

“The woods grow wild, and from the rising shore 
The cool wind creeps, the faint wood odours steal ; 
Like ghosts adown the river’s blackening floor 
The misty fumes begin to creep and reel. 
Once more I leave you, wandering toward the night, 
Sweet home, sweet heart, that would have held me in ; 
Whither I go I know not, and the light 
Is faint before, and rest is hard to win. 
Ah sweet ye were, and near to heaven’s gate; 
But youth is blind, and wisdom comes too late.” 
We had marked among the Canadian poems several other 
stanzas for quotation, but must content ourselves with one 
more example. The following lines are taken from a poem 
called ‘“ The Building of the Bridge,” by Mr. Barry Straton:-— 
“T know the secrets of thy streams, 
The dusky entrances which lead 
To quiet haunts, where herons feed, 
Where daylight pauses, sleeps and dreams. 
Within this circling woodland mere 
The swollen spring-tide swamps the grass 
Save where the scattered hummocks rise, 
And over fields in harvest bare 
The waters eddy everywhere, 
And little mist-puffs pause or pass 
Like cloudlets in thy mirrored skies. 
Here where the sunken weed-mesh parts, 
Wax-white lilies and golden hearts 
Sleep on the stream,—fair spirits, they, 
Of wooing beams that, on a day, 
Sighed through the maple boughs above, 
And died upon thy breast for love!” . 


The felicity of phrase and sympathy with Nature to be found 





in these lines are to be met with in many other of the Canadian 
poems. 

We cannot leave Mr. Sladen’s volume without a word of 
explanation. We have judged the younger American poets 
as if Mr. Sladen’s selections were certainly representative of 
them at their best. It is, however, possible that this is not so, 
and that a more competent selection might have produced a 
volume which would have won a different verdict. That 
Mr. Sladen has not selected wisely we have, indeed, a certain 
amount of evidence. He has certainly not done justice to 
Lanier, whose powers as a poet we have been glad to recognise. 
In case, then, it is the selection which ought to be blamed 
and not the poets, we offer by anticipation an apology to 
the writers whom we have judged, not by their strongest, but 
possibly by their weakest work. 
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Cardinal Beaton, Priest and Politician. By John Herkless. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. Herkless has no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the subject of this memoir, for Beaton was in many 
ways a heroic kind of man, and by far the most prominent 
Scottish statesman of his day. His official position, his influence 
over James V., and his long fight against English influences, have 
led Mr. Herkless into much general speculation and meditation 
upon the history of the times; but as this work cannot claim to 
be a final or reasonably complete biography, and is, in great part, a 
popular sketch, it is probably necessary to instruct the readers 
for whom it is intended on many points of which a historian might 
usually assume a knowledge. The complaint which we make is, 
that when every allowance is made, there is far too little about 
Beaton’s life, and that a proper reference to the calendars of 
letters and papers, and to other sources usually employed, would 
disclose many things that Mr. Herkless somewhat rashly assumes 
it is impossible to'find out. For instance, after Beaton’s educa- 
tion has been dealt with, we are told that he went as resident to 
France. Mr. Herkless then says, ‘“‘ Nothing, however, is known 
regarding the incidents and details of his French career ;” and 
in a footnote it is added that “there is evidence that in the 
years 1522-23-24 he passed from Scotland to France on State 
business ;” and so the author airily runs off into an account 
of the France of the period. There certainly is evidence, 
as in April, 1524, Dacre wrote to Wolsey that a ship was 
waiting at Leith to carry young Beaton into France; and 
he certainly came back at the end of the same year, as Mr. 
Herkless has already told us in another connection on a previous 
page. All this ought to have been set clearly out. So of Beaton’s 
Embassy in 1553 in company with Erskine, the simplest reference 
to the series of letters and papers (which, by-the-way, Mr. 
Herkless terms “State Papers’’) and similar collections would 
have given us his journey home through England; how on 
July 12th, 1533, his English safe-conduct was issued, and on the 
27th of the same month he was at Dieppe, and so forth. Exactly 
the same complaint may be made as to the curious expedition of 
James into France in 1536; James becomes so interesting to Mr- 
Herkless that Beaton is forgotten, and hence, of course, such notes 
as Faenza gives of his influence over James are forgotten also. 
There are many minor points on which we would join issue with 
the author, but they are generally matters of opinion. A letter 
of Barlow, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, to Cromwell is not 
sufficient authority for the efficiency or otherwise of preaching in 
1535. The exclusion of Englishmen from Scottish benefices was 
not likely to make competition keener among the Scots. The 
Cardinal Sancti Eusebii should be more clearly designated; he 
was the elder Accolti. Throughout, the author has striven to be 
impartial, and has not allowed the mere fact of Beaton’s private 
immorality to prevent him from seeing that in his later years 
Beaton’s view of his duty was the right one, and that with all his 
faults, the last Cardinal of Scotland seems to have been worthy of 
the great order to which he belonged. The want of arrangement 
in this volume is rendered more annoying by the absence of an 
index. 


Scott: ‘‘ Lady of the Lake.” Edited, with Preface and Notes, 
by W. Minto,M.A. “Clarendon Press Series.” (Oxford.)—Scoti’s 
“ Lady of the Lake.” With Introduction and Notes by G. H. Stuart, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—“ English Classics for Schools :” 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake.” In 3 vols. Vol. I. By W. J. 
Morice. (Percival and Co.)—If Scott’s notes to the most popular, 
although not the finest of his poems, are insufficient, Mr. Minto 
admirably supplies what is lacking. He is, moreover, scrupulously 
careful of the text, and in his preface writes with the enthusiasm 
as well as knowledge which the criticism of such a work demands. 
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The young reader who follows the editor’s guidance will not 
only learn all that he can need to know about The Lady of the Lake, 
but may catch somewhat of his admiration for the poem. After 
observing that Scott was in the very prime of his powers when 
he wrote the poem, and exhilarated by the success those powers 
had won for him, he adds :—‘‘ As we read we breathe with the breath 
of a strong and happy spirit; our blood beats with the pulse of a 
strong and healthy heart. There are no such sunrises in 
literature as the six sunrises with which the successive cantos 
open; the sky lightens, the birds sing, the dewdrops glisten 
as with the freshness of actual sound and sight. The energy 
of the narrative is superb.” This is true; but energy of narrative 
is to be found in all Scott’s finest work, and there is, we think, 
no modern poet or romance-writer whose books give one such an 
abounding sense of vitality. Mr. Minto considers that Scott did 
not so much create a romantic interest in Scotland as popularise 
it, and he observes that even Loch Katrine had been discovered 
by tourists in search of the picturesque before Scott used it for 
purposes of poetry. It was, however, left to Scott to appropriate 
it, just as Shakespeare appropriated old Italian stories and made 
them immortal. Principal Stuart writes mainly for Indian 
students, and as the Professor of English in Kumbakonam Col- 
lege, he no doubt knows well the kind of aid they need. The notes, 
as he points out, “consist chiefly of such remarks on grammar 
and etymology as are suggested by the words and constructions 
in the text.” The language of poetry put into prose to make it 
plainer has frequently a ludicrous effect; but we cannot pretend 
to say that Mr. Stuart’s minute explanations are unnecessary. 
English readers, however, if blessed with a sense of poetic beauty, 
may be advised to keep to the text. Mr. Morice’s little volume 
contains Cantos I. and II. of Scott’s poem divided into lessons, 
and to meet the needs of average boys under thirteen years of 
age, ‘a good many of the more difficult passages have been 
omitted.” With a remark made by the editor of the series, that 
“it may seem sacrilegious to use the pruning-knife upon a poem 
so simple and beautiful,” we entirely agree; but we dissent from 
his argument in favour of so doing. Young readers are not likely 
-to love poetry the more because every line is made as plain to 
them “as the way to the parish church.” 


La Fenton. By Gwendolen Douglas Dalton. 2 vols. (Eden, 
Remington, and Co.)—As this novel cannot possibly do its readers 
any harm—for if they find it tiresome, they can shut it up—and 
as there is a possibility that it may do them good by affording them 
a good laugh at some of its many absurdities, it would be an act 
of gratuitous unkindness to subject its laughter- provoking 
features to serious analysis. When, on a very early page, we read 
of one of the masculine characters that ‘‘ sympathy seemed to 
exude from every pore of his being,” we have a presentiment of 
what is in store for us in respect of mere style, and the matter 
and manner of the book are in perfect harmony. Thecombination 
of gushing sentimentality and wild sensationalism seems to take 
us back to the fiction of the Minerva Press period, or to the 
transpontine melodrama of a more recent date; and there is 
really a faint pleasure akin to the pleasures of memory, in the 
contemplation of the woes of the much-persecuted heroine and 
the machinations of the theatrical villains who plot and rave 
through Miss Dalton’s romance. 


The Cobra Diamond. By Arthur Lillie. 3 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—It is impossible to guess with any assurance of having 
hit the mark, what was the intention of Mr. Arthur Lillie when 
he sat down to write this eccentric and incomprehensible story. 
The most plausible hypothesis seems to be that it is in reality an 
elaborate burlesque, and that the objects of the author’s satire are 
the style of Mr. George Meredith, which—consciously or uncon- 
sciously—he parodies with a good deal of cleverness, and the 
substance of those latter-day romances which deal with Esoteric 
Buddhism, magic, clairvoyance, astral bodies, and all the other 
hocus-pocus of fashionable superstition. If we are right in 
thinking that this was Mr. Lillie’s idea, it is carried out with 
considerable skill, and with a fair amount of that special kind of 
humour which makes burlesque effective. Some of the passages 
which we take to be hits at the literary eccentricities of Mr. George 
Meredith, are very amusing; but a burlesque in three volumes is 
too much of a good thing, and the reckless piling-up of ridiculous 
incredibilities in the latter half of the story becomes decidedly 
tedious. If, however, we are altogether wrong, and the book, 
instead of being a burlesque, is intended to be taken seriously, 
that intention will certainly not be fulfilled. Seriousness in the 
presence of such a tale and such a telling is an impossible 
emotion. 

Travel Sketch. By Thomas Sinclair. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—The author of this volume never forgets, and never 
allows his readers to forget, that he belongs to the House of 
Sinclair. When at Gibraltar, he is reminded that not far off was 





fought the battle between Christians and Saracens in 1330, where 
Sir James Douglas and Sir William Sinclair of Roslin fell when 
on the way to Jerusalem with the heart of King Robert the Bruce. 
And “it was strange to think if Sir William, whose ashes mix 
there with Spanish earth, had not lived at all, neither should I 
now be overlooking from the deck of an iron steamer of the nine- 
teenth century the scene of the fatal struggle round the famous 
silver casket.” Then Mr. Sinclair, in his characterisation of 
Knox, reminds us that “there is a steadiness in him besides, 
which has been ascribed to his Sinclair mother, his own signature, 
in his difficult days, being often ‘John Sinclair.” Yet, in spite 
of Mr. Sinclair’s pride of House, and a certain air of intellectual 
‘‘ superiority ” which marks his very numerous digressions, there 
is no doubt that this sketch of his travelling tour, which included 
North Africa, France, Wales, and the Isle of Wight, is original 
and readable. When Mr. Sinclair allows himself to write 
naturally, and does not strain after effect, he produces a good 
picture. His smaller sketches in particular are very effective, 
and in catching, and photozraphing, racial characteristics as 
manifested by individuals, he is very successful. What he says 
about Normandy and the Normans—from the latter he expects a 
great deal in the event of France going to war—may be taken as 
a specimen of his book at its best. 

A Guide to Health, for the Use of Soldiers. By Surgeon-Major R. 
C. Eaton. (Cassell and Co.)\—The chief value of this book lies not 
in the novelty of its suggestions—for, after all, soldiers are much 
the same as ordinary men—but in their terseness. Upon such sub- 
jects as bathing, clothing, food, and drink, Mr. Eaton says to 
soldiers very much what ordinary doctors say to ordinary civilians ; 
it is, therefore, not very surprising to learn—and to have this 
knowledge confirmed by a number of interesting illustrations— 
that “the experience of campaigns goes to prove that men are 
more healthy, more vigorous, and better able to bear fatigue 
both in hot and cold climates, without either spirits, wine, or 
beer.” Still, a soldier on active service cannot take the liberties 
with his constitution or his habits that a civilian can, and there- 
fore he stands more in need of advice,—especially of advice that is 
invaluable in emergencies. This little book therefore deserves to 
be very warmly recommended. 

The Spirit and Influence of Chivalry. By John Batty. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Undoubtedly a good deal of out-of-the-way learning is 
exhibited in this book, although rather unfortunately it is 
shown too much in the form of lengthy quotations. The essay 
was originally written a quarter of a century ago, when Mr. 
Batty was, to use his own language, “in what might be termed 
the romantic stage of life;” and although it has been rewritten 
and “some effusive expressions modified,” its author’s original 
love for the ideal of chivalry remains. Unconsciously, perhaps, he 
rather minimises, if he does not quite ignore, the darker aspects 
of chivalry, although it is quite true that he prints in a special 
chapter certain extracts emphasising these aspects. There is a good 
deal of sensible, and even refined—though of necessity common- 
place—moralising in some of the chapters, more especially in those 
of them in which chivalry in humble lifeis dwelt upon. The best 
chapters in the book, as it seems to us, are “The Origin of 
Chivalry,” and ‘Chivalry represented by Archeology.” Alto- 
gether, this volume is a handy and very well got-up little 
dictionary of the subject of which it treats. 

Milton’s Arcades and Comus. By A. Wilson Verity. (Cambridge 
University Press)—No man who has read Milton in his 
youth, and been morally “ stiffened” by doing so, ever ceases to 
be a student of his works, or of his character as reflected in these 
works. This little volume by Mr. Wilson Verity will secure, 
therefore, an audience much larger than that for which it has, no 
doubt, been originally intended. It contains not only the text of 
“ Arcades” and “ Comus,” and very full notes upon them—how full 
any one will see who reads the explanation, or attempted ex- 
planation, of “ budge doctors of the Stoic fur,” at p. 161—but a Life 
of Milton, and a very elaborate and interesting historical essay 
on “The English Masque.” In this the contrast between the 
masque and the anti-masque, between “a vision of splendour, 
suffused with the light that never rested on sea or land,” and the 
laughable commonplaces or incongruities of the comédie humaine, 
is admirably brought out. 


Good-Living. By Sara van Buren Brugiére. (Putnam’s Sons.)— 
The title of this book is suggestive too much of Lucullan tastes, 
and means to gratify them. In reality, however, “ Good-Living,” as 
treated by the author, is simply that plain but scientific living 
which is so conducive to health and domestic happiness. This is, 
in fact, an eminently “practical” cookery-book, and the author 
has elaborately “eschewed all fancifully extravagant receipts, 
calling for condiments which are not habitually in use, or for an 
excessive quantity of any very expensive materials.” At the same 
time, as every tenth page or so shows, she has by no means for- 
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gotten the poor gourmet. The book is intended, in the first 
instance, for American housekeepers, as numberless dishes are in- 
cluded which, if known at all, are known only by name on this 
side of the Atlantic, and allusions are made to “European 
customs,” which are described as “worth importing.” At the 
same time, cooking, like hunger, is international, and nine-tenths 
of this book will be thoroughly understood and appreciated by 
English readers. It is a complete dictionary of its subject, and, 
unlike most cookery-books, is remarkably well printed. 

A Handbook of Florida. By Charles Ledyard Norton. (Long- 
mans.)—This is a most admirable guide to that one of the American 
States which has now become the leading winter sanatorium on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Mr. Norton takes, of course, an 
essentially business Bedekerish view of his subject, as in a para- 
graph relating to the approach to Florida, which runs thus :— 
“The Atlantic Coast Line is the shortest. Time, New York to 
Jacksonville, twenty-four to thirty-six hours. Vestibuled trains 
are run through from New York.” His “hints to travellers,” and 
the information he supplies on such subjects as banks and hotels, 
are well condensed. At the same time, he does not neglect 
the picturesque aspects of Floridan history, especially during the 
time when the State was the object of contention between Spanish 
Catholic and French Protestant. The story of the remarkable 
vengeance exacted in the end of the sixteenth century by 
Domenique de Gourgues for the massacres of the fanatic 
Menendez, is exceptionally well told. 
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WASHING COTTONS. 


NOVELTIES For Dresses for Garden Parties, Lawn- 
FOR Tennis, Walking, Boating, &. In new 


SUMMER DRESSES. | “Liberty” Colours and charming Floral and 
Conventional Designs, in extensive variety. 


A Visit of Inspection invited. 
New Patterns post-free. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 


WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 
The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 


WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive, 





New Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., 











, Exhibition and Chancery Lane, 2d. ; 





“Quod ab Omnibus Quod Ubique.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.” 





“MUOH FAVOURED by HER MAJESTY.”—World. 
“The BEST BEVERAGE.” —Truth. 
**COSMOPOLITAN.”—British Medical Journal. 


** CHEAP as well as GOOD.” 


“The DEMAND for it is GREAT and INCREASING.” 
—The Times. 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Booms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The adwice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles are required, as, unless spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is done which cannot afterwards be r 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 
Mr, JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “Our 
Eyes” (now in its Eleventh Edition), may be consulted personally, free of c 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms o defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Tere os when his hours will 
be from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
woonneu & RAWSON UN aD. |) or 

88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDO 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at 5 Ry 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCE, 

















INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and O0O,’S Manufac 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
BEN, NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and co 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 

See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 
combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM OOST, 
with Provision for Old Age. 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


TRADE-MARK. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 











OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, CHELSEA, S.W. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Open from 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. 





OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION.—Close to Grosvenor 
Road Station on the L. B. and S. C. and L. C. and D. lines. Within a few 
minutes of Sloane Square Station, from which omnibuses run direct. 
iS) Road Car service from the doors every six minutes to and from Pang 
ol Street, via Victoria Station, W ster, Charing Cross, Strand, Lu: 
ank, Broad Street. Fares to or from Naval Exhibition and Victoria, 1 3 Naval 
Naval Exhibition and Liverpool Street 
Unrivalled Attractions, and the following are some of the principal features : — 
Arctic Relics—Arts Gallery, containing one of the finest collections ever got to- 
gether—Historical Collections of Models of Ships of War and Mercantile ffarine 
—Full-size Models of H.M.S. ‘ Victory’ and Eddystone Lighthouse, on which will 
be burning the most powerful light in the world—Monster mance (guns of 
57 tons = 110 tons)—Machine-Gun Firing—To oes—Exhibition of Diving, &. 
—Lake, 250 ft. long by 150 ft. wide, on which Mimic Combats between Models of 
two modern Battleships will take ‘place, and illustrations of Submarine Mining, 
&c., will be given—Nantical Displays in the Arena—Performances by the Sons of 
Neptune Opera Company—Aquatic Fireworks—Balloon a ao ane 
containing realistic Arctic Scenery—Panorama of Traf: 
nificently Dluminated (thousands of coloured lights), Decorative "Lie! nti <2 
James Pain and Sons. Hon. Sec., Captain A. JEPHSO. BN. 








AUSANNE (5 AVENUE DAVEL).—A FEW YOUNG 
MEN desirous of learning French can be received in the Family of M. 
ASTIE, Professor of Divinity and Mental Philosophy. References. 





By order of the Executors of J. D. MORELL, M.A., LL.D., deceased. 


HE COPYRIGHTS in the well-known EDUCATIONAL 
and PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of the late Dr. MORELL, formerly her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, are offered for SALE by TENDER. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may be obtained on 
application to Messrs. THEOBALD BROTHERS and MIALL red 
Accountants, 23 St. Swithin’s Lane; and to Messrs. SCOTT and SPALDING, 
Solicitors, 15 Queen Street, Queen Victoria Street, London. 
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HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 

Applieations are invited for the Appointment of ASSISTANT-LECTURER 

in GREEK and PHILOSOPHY. Stipend, £200.—Particulars may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY of the College. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 
Applications are invited for the Appointment of a LECTURER on EDUCA- 
TION and MASTER of METHOD in connection with the Day Training College 
for Elementary Teachers about to be established in the Yorkshire College. 
Stipend, £300.—Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 
SCIENCE, of the value of 125 guineas (i.e.,a free admission) and £60, are 
awarded annually in October at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDIOAL 
SCHOOL, London, §.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 
G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean. 


RESDEN.—Frau Professor BURGER offers a very 
comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a LIMITED NUMBER of 
LADIES wishing to reside at Dresden. Excellent opportunities for the study of 
Music, Languages, and especially Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. Highest 
English and German references,—15 Sedanstrasse. 


IRST-CLASS SCHOOL and HOME for GIRLS, COED 

PELLA, COLWYN BAY, N. Wales.—Miss BARLOW takes 25 PUPILS, 

who receive a liberal, intelligent education ; and every effort is made to inculcate 

high tone and right principles. The very highest references. VACANOY in 
SEPTEMBER. Colwyn Bay has a dry, healthy climate. 

















The ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING, TESTING, and TRAINING 
INSTITUTION. 


CHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS.—A “Faraday ” 
Scholarship of the value of 80 guineas a year and a ‘* Maxwell” Scholarship 
of the value of 50 guineas a year, both tenable for two years, are awarded by 
the Council twice a year. Entrance Exhibitions of values ranging from 20 
to 40 guineas a year may be awarded by the Council to unsuccessful Competitors. 
Full particulars on application. The next EXAMINATION will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, June 24th—P. A. LATHAM, M.A., Secretary, Faraday House, 
Charing Cross Road, W.0, City Office, 15 St. Helen’s Piace, H.0. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College, 
Names must be entered before June 20th, 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J, L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 

An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8; three of £20). Candidates must 
we —_ 12 and under 15 years on July Ist, 1891, Examination in London and at 

elsted. 

Fees, £48 per annum in School House (separate wing for boys aged between 9 
and 13); £69 in Boarding House (G. H. Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions 
to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

One of £75; Seven of £50; Three of £20 perannum. KXAMINATION 

on JULY 14th and 15th.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T. 
HAYES BELCHER, the College, Brighton. 








ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £20, will be.open 
for Competition in JULY to Boys between 11 and 15, 
These sums are deducted from the Annual School Fees (£105). 


For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES.—A high-class and 

well-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. The TERM 

BEGAN on MAY 4th.—Prospectuses on application to the Principal, Miss 
SPARROW, M.C.P. 











OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES has 

transferred the direction of her School to her Daughter, Miss HELEN 

E. BAYNES, Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. Reference kindly allowed 

to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace ; J. Ruskin, LL.D., Brantwood, Coniston ; Pro- 
fessor Campbell, St. Andrews, N.B., and others. 





LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded after Examination 

7 hry JULY 16th and 17th,—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
A . 





SCHOLARSHIP of £50, to cover a Two Years’ Course 
of Training at the MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for Teachers 
in Schools and Kindergartens, is offered to Ladies," Candidates must be father- 
less ; 18 years old before July 15th, 1891 ; qualified by Senior Local or First-Class 
Coll. Preceptors’ Certificate. Written applications must be sent in before July 
20th, and none can be considered from candidates above 21, 
Address, PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 





CHOOL BOARD for LONDON.—The BOARD are 
about to establish Classes or Schools for children who, by reason of physical 
or mental defects, canuot be properly taught in the ordinary schools, and the 
Board require a SUPERINTENDENT to take charge of the organisation and 
superintendence of such Classes or Schools. Applicants (men or women) must be 
between 28 and 40 years of age, and must have had experience fitting them for 
the office. Commencing Salary, £300 per annum, rising 7 yearly increases of £10 
to £350,—Application-forms may be obtained from the CLERK of the BOARD, 
School Board Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. Any written application for 
these forms should be marked outside, “Special Schools,” and should be 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed wrapper or envelope. The forms, duly 
filled up by Candidates, must be returned by TUESDAY, July 7th, 1891. 


ILLIAM JONE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
MONMOUTH. 


EsTATES GOVERNORS—The HABERDASHERS’ COMPANY. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

The Governing Body of the above School will proceed to the appointment of a 
HEAD-MASTER on JULY 27th, 1891. “i ert 

Under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, dated February 23rd, 1891, the 
School is infuture to be a First-Grade School of modern type. Therearesuitable 
buildings for the reception of 300 Boys. 
nee embraces every subject comprised in the highest class of 

ucation. 

The emoluments of the Head-Master consist of a residence and fixed stipend of 
£200 per annum, Oapitation payments of £3 for each boy, and the profits of the 
Boarding-House, which provides accommodation for 30 Boarders at least. 

The Governors guarantee that the income of the Head-Master for the first three 
years shall not be less than £800 a year, exclusive of profits on Boarders. 

There are 30 Scholarships tenable in the School, and 12 Exhibitions to any Uni- 
versity in the United Kingdom. 

The duties will commence in September next. 

Oandidates for the appointment must send in their applications, together with 
20 copies of printed testimonials and the names of not more than three gentlemen 
to whom reference may be made, on or before July 9th, 1891, to ARTHUR VIZARD, 
Clerk to the Governors, Monmouth, from whom forms of application, togethor 
with a copy of the Scheme and further information, may be obtained, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, ABERYSTW YTH 
—The Council of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, is about to 
proceed to the ELECTION of a PRINCIPAL of the College. In addition to the 
ordinary duties of head of a Un versity College, the Principal will be required to 
perform those of a Professor in some department with which he may be specially 
conversant, to be subsequently allotted to him by the Council. The salary of the 
office is £600 a year.—Applications, together with 60 printed copies of testimonials, 
should be sent to the HON. SECRETARY, University College of Wales, 27 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C., on or before MONDAY, July 6th next. 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON. 


WANTED, in September next, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, Certificated, 

qualified to teach the English Language and Literature; Drawing and French 
desirable. Salary, £100, 
_ Forms of application and further partioulars may be obtained on application 
in writing to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, 
to whom applications and copy-testimonials (not more than three) should be sent. 
on or before July 6th. 

Birmingham, June, 1891. 


EPTON SCHOOL —The EXAMINATION for 
ALY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will begin on JULY 28th,—Information 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for SIX 
on Mr ee will be held on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd, 


RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL von FALCKENSTEIN, the 

Widow of a German Officer, offers to a limited number of ELDER 

and YOUNGER LADIES, a distinguished HOME and excellent opportunities 

for the study of Music, Painting, and Languages. Highest English references.— 
Sedanstrasse 13, 


HAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS and 
Madame de WORMS, of Pré Scilla, will REMOVE their EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS to the above much larger house in SEPTEMBER. 
Grounds, five acres.—Address, Madame de WORMS, 17 Leinster Square, Bays- 
water, from June 11th to July 7th. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation.. 
fag adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &, 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered to LADIES who 
desire to become Teachers in Schools. Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, 

Scholarships offered in all divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. ; 

Course for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
begins in January, 1892. 

ddress, PRINCIPAL. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
i for Boys under 14 in JULY.—For Prospectus, apply to HEAD- 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—WANTED, 

for September, a FRENCH MISTRESS. Initial Salary, £100 to £129, 

according to qualifications.—Applications, enclosing copies of testimonials, and 

stating age, experience, and other particulars, to be sent to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 34 Hagley Road, Birmingham, not later than July 6th,’ 


UTORSHIP WANTED for Long Vacation, by Oxford 
Undergraduate, during August and September. Travelling or otherwise. 
Good references,—Address, FISKE, Kessingland, Salisbury. 
































Recent successes, 
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ORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1836, 

London: 1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen : 1 Union Terrace. 
Accumulatei Funds, £3,975,000. 

The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING of this Company was held within their house at 
Aberdeen on FRIDAY, June 12th, 1891, when the 
Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the Report referred 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£671,464 83., showing an increase of £45,135 12s. 3d. 
over those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £395,188 12s. 34., or 
58 9 per cent. of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) came 
to £220,003 12s. 6d., or 32°8 per cent. of the premiums, 
After reserving the usual 33} per cent. of the 
premiums to cover liabilities under current policies, 
@ profit was earned of £41 226 19s, 4d. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—The new assurances 
= the year reached in the aggregate the sum of 
£486,655. These new assurances yielded annual 
premiums amounting to £18,823 17s. 7d., and single 
premiums amounting to £650 183, 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including in- 
terest) was £309,812 9s. 10d. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £139,990 13s. 8d, 

The EXPENSES cf MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited to 10 per cent. of the pre- 
miums received, 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £17,099 13. 24. 
was received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £2,480,693 10s. 1d. 

QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 

The investigation has been made on the most 
stringent data ever used by the Company. The rate 
of interest assumed throughout has been 3 per cent. 

In the Non-Participation Branch, the profits of 
ze belong to the shareholders, the surplus is 


In the Participation Branch, the profits of which 
belong to the policy-holders, there is a surplus of 


610, 

In the Annuity Branch, the profit or loss on which 
is for the account of the shareholders, there is a de- 
ficiency of £1,481. 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, re- 
solutions (amongst others) to the following effect 
were unanimously carried :—That the sum of £50,000 
be added to the fire reserve fund (making the same 
£900,000) ; that the sum of £37,500 be transferred from 
the Non-Participation life fund account to the profit 
and loss account; that the sum of £1,451 be trans- 
ferred from the profit and loss account to the annuity 
fund; that a further dividend of £1 5:. and a bonus 
of 15s, per share be paid in respect of the year 1890 
{making the total distribution for the year £3 per 
share); and that a reversionary bonus of £1 11s. por 
cent. per annum be declared upon the original 
amounts assured by a’l policies in the Participation 
Branch current on December 31st last for the five 
years ending that date, with a further prospective 
bonus, at the rate of £1 percent. per annum, upon all 
— which shall become claims before December 

st, 1895, 

Lonpon Boarp OF DIRECTORS. 





Colonel Robert Baring. Alex, Heun Goschen, Esq. 
. Cosmo Bonsor, | Wm. E. Hubbard, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. Ferdinand M. Huth, Hsq. 

Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Henry James Lubbock, 

Sir Philip Currie, K.C.B. Eq. 

Alex, P. Fletcher, Esq. | Wm. Walkinshaw, Esq. 





SrecreTary—H. E. Wilson. 

Fire DEPpARTMENT—James Robb, Manager. 
Lire DepartTmEeNT—Thos. H. Cooke, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE ComPpANy—Jas, Valentine. 

Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1890, may be obtained from any 
of the Company’s Offices or Agencies. 





Drink GEROLSTEIN 


before breakfast. 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 
and whiskey after breakfast. 
Drink GEROLSTEIN 


and red wine for dinner. 
Drink GEROLSTEIN 


and whiskey after dinner. 
16s. per hamper, 50 Pints ; 21s. per hamper, 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 
153 CHEAPSIDE. 














Now ready, 400 pp., demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
illustrated, 4s. 


HAT GOD HATH WROUGHT. 

By E. C. Mrrzarp. An Account of the 

Mission-Tours of Rev. G. C. Gruss, M.A. With 

Preface by Mr. Eugene Srocx, Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society. 


NEW EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 


with Map, 5s, 
I gpa of ANGLO-INDIAN 
4 HISTORY. 


By W. H. Davenrort Apams. 

“Traces always with clearness.....the gradual 
growth and consolidation of our Eastern Empire.”’— 
Literary World. 

“ Most reliable.’—Broad Arrow. 

** An excellent handbook.”—European Mail. 

** May be recommended.” —Saturday Review, 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51 Old Bailey, London. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

RANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGEBRSD’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 


Capital ‘ae pee ae £1,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
% Vie et} Secretaries, 





USE 
PF R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Goop 


Di1aEst10Nn.—Holloway’s Pills are universally 
acknowledged to be the safest, speediest, and best 
corrective for indigestion; loss of appetite, acidity, 
flatulency, and nausea area few of the inconveniences 
which are remedied with ease by these purifying Pills, 
They strike at the root of all abdominal ailments, 
they excite in the stomach a proper secretion of gas- 
tric juice, and regulate the action of the liver, pro- 
moting in that organ acopious supply of pure, whole- 
some bile, so necessary for digestion. These Pills 
remove all distention and obstruction, and from their 
harmless composition are peculiarly well adapted for 
delicate persons and young children; whilst casting 
out impurities, these excellent Pills strengthen the 








system and give muscular tone. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER 


By Pavt WaRREN. 8 vols, 


A HARVEST of TARES. By 


Vere Craverine, Author of “A Modern Delilah,” 
“Barcaldine,” &c. 2 vols, 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By 
Lady Virernra Sanpars, Author of “A Bitter 
Repentance.” 3 vols. 


The HERMITS of CRIZE- 


BECK. By Henry CresswE tt, Author of “A 
Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &c. 
3 vols. 


A LADY of MY OWN. By 


Hetzen ProtHerRO Lewis, Author of “Her 
Heart’s Desire.”’ 3 vols, 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. 
By M. E. Lz Ciexc, Aathor of “ Mistress Beatrice 
Cope.” 2 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





THE GROSVENOR 


BEST & NEWEST 


Country sus GALLERY 
TERMS, ADDRESS 
THE Liskarns. «LIBRARY, 


137 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S.” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week, 


Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 


BEAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 








PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


SOUPS. PRO- 





_ MEATS. Also, 





ho of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PpuaeLe SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





SEF ROLALESERe for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








OYAL SOCIETY of 


COLO 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mali East, from 10 till 6. 


PAINTERS in WATER- 
URS.—The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH EXHIBITION is 
Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 1s. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, B.W.S., Secretary. 


OME’S 


“R 


sellers. 





ROFESSOR LEGROS.—An 


ETCHINGS, DRAWINGS, and SCULPTURE now ON 
ROBT. DUNTHORNE §, the Rembrandt Head Gallery, 5 Vigo Street, London, W. 


GREAT MISTRESS.” 


NEW SENSATIONAL HISTORICAL ROMANCE. By Jonn Howarp. 
Pictures and Embellishments. Crown 8vo, paper, lz. 6d; cloth, 2s, All Book- 


Simpxrn and Co. 





EXHIBITION of 
VIEW at 


H°? 





OCIETY of PORTRAIT PAINTERS.—NON-MEM- 
BERS and ARTISTS who have not been especially invited, wishing to be 
represented in the forthcoming EXHIBITION, are respectfully requested to 
send in their works to the Rooms of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours on THURSDAY, June 25th, when they will be considered by the 


Committee. 


Portraits previously exhibited may be submitted. A label should be affixed to 


each work and a list sent to the Manager, 


LMAN HUNT’S NEW PICTURE, 
“ MAY-MORNING on MAGDALEN TOWER, OXFORD.” 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street, W. 


Open daily, 10 to 6. Admission, 1s. 








ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND— 
CHANGE of ADDRESS.—NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the Office of this 
Society has been REMOVED from 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, to 24 HANOVER 


5 a Ww. 
y Order, June 13th, 1991, 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG, 
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VOL. VII. NOW READY. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and Wood-Engravings. In 10 vols. 
imperial is. o ntinely New Edition. Vols. I., II., III., IV., V., VI., and VII. are 
now ready. 

Price 10s. each, Cloth; 15s. each, Half-Morocco. 

The Work is also being issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ No subject of importance seems to have been omitted, and 
the space allotted to each is fairly proportioned to its magnitude, while the information 
is invariably brought up to a very recent date.” é . ; 

The SPECTATOR.— In every respect—in the literary quality of the articles, and in 
the care with which they have been edited—Volume VI. is quite the equal of its pre- 
decessors.” j 

N.B. DAILY MAIL.—“ Wherever we have tested its accuracy, we have found it almost 
absolutely without a flaw. The articles are admirably proportioned, the symmetry of 
the work being one of its most striking characteristics; and for the great bulk of 
readers it gives all the information that is likely to be required.” - ss 

BRITISH WEEKLY.— The work is maintained with unflagging spirit; no care, no 
pains, no expense have been spared, and the result is a book which it will not be easy to 
supersede. The articles throughout, and the whole work of editing, are most ably and 
conscientiously done.” 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 








New Volume, just published, 8vo, price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad 
for the Year 1891. 


*,* Volumes of “The Annual Register” for the Years 1863-1888 can still be had. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO.; and the other Proprietors. 


THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH: 
A Dutch Story. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “An Old Maid’s Love.” 
Popular Edition, in ra way boards, 2s, Library Edition, 2 vols., 12s. 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says:~—‘‘ Worthy to take its place in the front rank of contemporary 
fiction, English or Continental.” 

The TIMES says :—‘‘ * The Si1 of Joo: Avelingh’ deserves the praise it has received.” 

PUBLIC OPINION (America) says :—‘* Surprises the fiction-readers of the world.” 

The BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE says :—** Un écrivain qui vient de se révéler an monde comme un 
psychologue de premier ordre.” 


EDEN, REMINGTON, and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836, 
HEAD OFFICES—LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 
Total Invested Funds ..........cccccrcosseseoees £8,060,854. 

To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endowments, or Annuities, THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTUS 
IS WELL WORTH READING. Write for it, or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

LONDON OFFICES—CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E S i A ° aiden, hanes Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 














Catalogues post-free. 

















The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamreLL and Upnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


THE DULLARD’S HANDBOOK SERIES. 


CONVERSATIONAL 
OPENINGS AND ENDINGS. 


Some Hints for Playing the Game 
of Small Talk. 


In paper covers, price One Shilling, at all 
Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





Just ready. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S 
MARRIAGE.” 
The ALDERMAN’S 


CHILDREN. By Jamus BrinstEy 
Ricuarps. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 


SIR GEORGE. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Now ready. 
The UNDERGRADUATE. 


By Ross Groree Derrine, Author of 
**Giraldi; or, the Curse of Love.” 
2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VENETIA’S 
LOVERS.” 
The HALLETTS: a Country 


Town Chronicle. By Lxsuiz Kerru, 
Author of “A Hurricane in Petti- 
coats,” &c. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY LADY LINDSAY. 
BERTHA’S EARL. By the 


Author of “Caroline.” In 8 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF 
JOOST AVELINGH.” 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. By 


MaarkTEN Maartens. Second Edition, 
in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 
The NOVELS of Mrs. HENRY 


WOOD. New and Cheaper Edition. 
A New and Cheaper Edition is now 
appearing of Mrs. Henry Wood’s Novels, 
handsomely bound in red cloth. Each in 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. The 34th volume 
has now been issued. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
BOMMID.. ccandisscxcseciaReecesehacesesabaned £10 10 0 
PUT PAGO is cssessicieccsoseccscessatca 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page............sssccccssccseee 212 6 
Narrow Column ............cseseeee 310 0 
BEAU COOMIIAN .ccccssseccsascsosnsosace 115 0 
Quarter-Column ............ccsceeee 017 6 
CoMPANIEs, 

OnGsdS PAGO .«0.45.<ccccscecescseseecee £1414 0 
BERG ORO ccksnescsciassevescctiseses 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 

13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW VOLUME of COMICAL and PATHETIC TALES, 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


That is to say—The first Counress or WeEssEXx, BARBARA OF 


THE Hovusr or GLEBE, the 


MarcHIONESS OF STONEHENGE, 


Lapy Morrtisront, the Lapy Icenway, Squire PetTRIcK’s 
Lavy, ANNA Lapy Baxsy, the Lapy Penenorsz, the DucuEss 
or HamptTonsHire, and the HonovraBLte Laura. By 
THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


“ Most of the stories are sufficiently surprising to be in a large measure true.”’ 


=Anti-Jacobin, 


COLONEL CARTER of 
CARTERSVILLE: a Novel. By 
F. Horxiysoy Smitru, Author of 
“With a White Umbrella in Mexie,” 
&c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 3s. 6d. 

of OLD-NEW 
SPAIN. By Tuomas A. JANVIER, 
Author of ‘‘ Colour Studies.” With 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 








ON NEWFOUND RIVER: 
a Novel. By Tuomas NELSON 
Pager, Author of “In Ole Vir- 
ginia.”” 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


A FLYING TRIP AROUND 
the WORLD (in 76 Days). By 
ELIzaBETH BISLAND. 16mo, cloth, 
2s, 6d, 


OSCAR WILDE’S ESSAYS. 


“INTENTIONS.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


By Oscar Wilde. 


**Not only one of the most amusing and_ delightful volumes that have come 
out recently, but a valuable contribution to English criticism...... The estimate of 
Browning is far the most tempered and critical that has appeared since the poet’s 


death.’’—The Author, 





EUGENE FIELD S TWO BOOKS. 
1A LITTLE BOOK of 
WESTERN VERSE. 


2,.A LITTLE BOOK of 
PROFITABLE TALES. 
Each crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges, 5s. 

“The author seems to possess some- 
thing of that quality of pathos which 
has hitherto been almost the exclusive 
distinction of Hans Andersen.”’—Satur- 
day Review. 

** Mr. Field’s two poems, ‘Our Lady 
of the Mine’ and the ‘Conversazzhyony,’ 
will compare most favourably with any- 
thing that Bret Harte has written. 
They sparkle with wit.’’—Birmingham 
Gaxette. 





A NOVEL by a NEW AUTHOR. 
JERRY: aNovel. By Sarah 


BaRNWELL ELLIOTT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


**A book of absorbing interest.”— 
Anti-Jacobin. 


STRANGERS and WAY- 
FARERS. By Saran ORNE JEWETT, 
16mo, cloth extra, 5s. 

“Miss Jewett has a gift of quiet 
pathos, and of its correlative, equally 


subdued humour,.’’—JamMES RUSSELL 
LoweLL. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, 
And other Stories. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


** Written with a feeling of sweet human sympathy gilded by pleasant touches 
of humour.”-—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, 


RED LETTER STORIES. 
I. 
The CRIME of SYLVESTRE BONNARD, Member of the 


Institute. By ANATOLE France. Translated by Larcapio HEaRN. Orown 
8vo, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


** As charming a book as one could wish to light on.”—Liverpool Post, 





II. 
GALLEGHER, and other Stories. By Richard Harding 
Davis. Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d, 
** A new power in fiction.’””—LovuisE CHANDLER MouLrTon. 


III. 
NEW BOOK by “‘ UNCLE REMUS.” 


BALAAM and HIS MASTER, and other Sketches and 


— By JoEL CHANDLER Harris, Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 
s. 6d. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


Du Maurier’s Novel, 


**Peter Ibbetson”’ (Part II.), Illustrated by the 
Author; ‘ Briticisms and Americanisms,” by 
Brander Matthews; ‘‘The Warwickshire Avon 
from Evesham to Tewkesbury,” by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, Illustrated by Alfred Parsons; “ Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,” by George William Curtis ; 
‘* An Imperative Duty,” Part I. of a Novel by 
W. _D. Howells; “Christianity and Socialism,” 
by Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D.; ‘The Republic of 
Paraguay,”’ by Theodore Child ; and ‘* London— 
Saxon and Norman,” elaborately Illustrated, 
the second of 


Besant’s London Papers, 


form a portion of 
160 Pages, with 95 Illustrations. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE 8T., LONDON, W. 





Now ready. 
JULY NUMBER, 
One Shilling. 





MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: 


English, French, and German, A small oblong volume, bound in leather, 


16mo, 6s. 
*,* This Work contains a large number of colloquial words and expressions, 
Se to the requirements of Travellers, and not included in ordinary 
ictionaries. 


TRAVEL TALK: English, French, German, 


and Italian. 16mo, 3s, 6d. 


ENGLISH. 
LONDON AS IT IS. Maps and Plans, 16mo. 


LONDON: Past and Present; its History, Associations, and 
Traditions. 3 vols, medium 8vo, £3 3s. 


ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a Circuit 20 Miles 
round the Metropolis. 2 Parts, 21s. 


t ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged Alphabetically. 
ap, 12s. 


* EASTERN COUNTIES—NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, CAM- 
BRIDGESHIRE, and ESSEX. Map and Plans, 


KENT. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 
SUSSEX, Map and Plan, 6s. 
SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE of WIGHT. Maps 


and Plans, 10s. 
BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. Map and Plans, 9s. 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. Map, 12s. 
DEVON. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 
CORNWALL. Maps, 6s. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER. 
Map and Pians, 9s. : 


NORTH WALES. Map, 7s. 

+ SOUTH WALES. Map, 7s. 
LINCOLNSHIRE, Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND. 


7s. 6d. 


DER Y, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. 
ap, 9s. 

SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. Maps and Plans, 6s. 
LANCASHIRE, Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

YORKSHIRE. : Map and Plans, 12s. 

+ DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. Map, 10s. 


SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans, 9s. 
IRELAND. Maps and Plans, 10s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. With 420 Illustrations, 
crown Svo. 

NORTHERN DIVISION, 2 vols, 21s, WESTERN DIVISION. 16s. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols., 36s. WELSH. 15s, 

EASTERN DIVISION. 21s, 





Maps, 


ST. PAUL’S. 10s, 6d, 
ST. ALBANS. 6s. 


FOREIGN. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Map, 6s. 
The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY. Map and 


Plans, 10s. 
+ SOUTH GERMANY. Maps and Plans, 12s. 


* SWITZERLAND. SAVOYand PIEDMONT, the ITALIAN 
LAKES, DAUPHINE, &c. Maps and Plans, in 2 Parts, 103. {In July. 


FRANCE. Part I. NORMANDY, BRITTANY, TOURAINE, 
LIMOUSIN, the PYRENEES, &. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE. Part II. CENTRAL FRANCE, the FRENCH 
ALPS, ALSACE, LORRAINE, &. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


RIVIERA. Maps and Plans, 5s. 
PARIS and ITS ENVIRONS. Maps and Plans, 16mo, 
iS. . 


The MEDITERRANEAN. Maps and Plans, 21s. 
ALGERIA and TUNIS. Maps and Plans, 12s. 
SPAIN. Maps and Plans, 20s. 

PORTUGAL. Map and Plan, 12s. 


* NORTH ITALY, the RIVIERA, VENICE, &c. 
Maps and Plans, 10s, {In July. 


t CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. Maps and 
ans, 10s. 


ROME and ITS ENVIRONS. Maps and Plans, 10s. 

+ SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. Maps and Plans, 12s. 

t EGYPT. Maps and Plans. 

GREECE. In 2 Parts. Maps, Plans, and Views, 24s. 

t TURKEY in ASIA. Maps and Plans. 

DENMARK. Maps and Plans, 6s. 

SWEDEN. Maps and Plan, 6s. 

NORWAY. Maps and Plans. 

RUSSIA. Maps and Plans, 18s. 

BOMBAY. Map and Plans, 15s. 

MADRAS. Maps and Plans, 15s. 

BEN GAL and BRITISH BURMAH. Maps and Plans, 
8. 


PUNJAB, WESTERN RAJPUTANA, KASHMER, 
SINDH, &c. Map, 15s. 


HOLY LAND. Maps and Plans, 20s. 
*,* MAP of PALESTINE, in a Case, 12s, 


* New Editions nearly ready. +, New Editions-now ready. 
New Editions in the press, 





JOHN MUREAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


A CRUISE in an OPIUM CLIPPER. 


Captain Linpsay ANDERSON. Crown 870, with Illustrations, 63. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ A graphic picture of the opium trade amongst 
the Pacific islands...... Captain Anderson’s narrative is full of the freshness of the 
new worlds he explored...... He writes of strange things and deeds in a frank, 
sailorly way which makes his work extremely readable.’’ 


By the AUTHOR of “ BRITISH SPORTING FISHES.” 


POACHERS and POACHING. By John 


Watson, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 
The Scotsman says :—“ Bright and breezy essays......I[t is almost as good as a 
— in the country to spend an hour over these essays, They are fresh and 
wholesome.” 





The QUEEN of ROUMANIA. 


ELISABETH of ROUMANIA: a Study. 


With Two Tales from the German of Carmen Syrtva, her Majesty the Queen 
of Roumania. By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 
The Daily Telegraph says:—*‘ Madame Blanche Roosevelt has produced an 
admirable history of the life of Queen Elisabeth of Roumania....,.There is 
hardly a more remarkable figure in contemporary history.” 





SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, now ready. 


The CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: a Latter- 


Day Romance. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The National Observer says :— The attempt of our anonymisabold one, True 
reverence, perfect taste, high imagination, and vigour of thought were all re- 
quired for success. But none of these is wanting; indeed, there is added to them 
also a style at once simple and graphic, and the result is a remarkable books.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

The Boston Herald says:—‘‘In this superb and lavish novel there are subtle 
revelations of human souls, pages of marvellous insight. There is the proof, in 
short, that George Meredith is a king in the realm of fiction; and, of all his 
powerful and splendid work, there is no novel you can leas afford to disregard 
than ‘ One of our Conquerors.’ ”” 


ONE 


HENRY MURRAY. 


A DEPUTY PROVIDENCE. By Henry 


Morray, Author of “ A Game of Bluff.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
The Scotsman says :—“ Will please every one who reads it. It is unambitious, 
but achieves more perhaps than it attempts—so healthy is the view of life which 
it presents.” 


GUY GRAVENHIL. 


JACK SKEFFINGTON: a Sporting Novel. 


By Guy GRAVENHIL, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

The Anti Jacobin says :—‘ A good old English story, pliin and straightforward, 
physically exhilarating, and morally and spiritually recuperative, in which we 
seem to breathe fine, healthy air...... A round, unvarnished tale of cheery sport 
and interesting love.” 





H. CLIFFE HALLIDAY. 


SOME ONE MUST SUFFER: a Romance. 


By H. Cuirre Haturpay. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Delightful reading...... The heroine tells her own tale 
with a charming simplicity......As pleasant a story as has fallen into our hands for 
a good while.”” 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, 5s.; paper, 3s. 6d.; 
4to Library Edition, large paper for Notes, half-vellum, gilt top, 15s. 


A GUIDE-BOOK TO BOOKS 


EDITED BY 
E. B. SARGANT and BERNHARD WHISHAW. 


Contains the Titles, Prices, and Publishers of Good Books on a great variety 
of subjects, carefully selected by a number of Specialists, and conveniently 
arranged, with Indexes, Notes, &c. 


Among the Contributors are the Bishop of Peterborough, Professor Earle, 
Professor Foxwell, Professor Hales, Mr. J. Scott Keltie, Professor Margolionth, 
Professor Max Miller, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. George Saintsbury, Professor 
Sanday, Professor Burdon-Sanderson, Professor J. J. Thomson, and Sir Charles 
Wilson. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED,—Telegraphie Address: Bookmen, London, 





136 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 





“This remarkable work.’’—Daty News. 





MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR’S MEMOIR OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Just published, with Portrait, and Steel-Engraving of Mr. Browning’s 
Study in De Vere Gardens, crown 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


THE 


LIFE and LETTERS 


OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 
TIMES 


“Mrs, Sutherland Orr has shown wonderful self-restraint in keeping her 
Life of Browning within very moderate compass, and _ excellent judgment in 
the selection of her materials. The result is a bright and suggestive book.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘We may compliment Mrs. Orr upon haviug achieved a real success in this 
most difficult branch of writing—the success of presenting at once a full and a 
pleasant picture.”” 

SPECTATOR. 


‘Mrs, Sutherland Orr has written with great depth of feeling and great 
simplicity, and every one who has felt a strong interest in Browning’s singular 
and abrupt genius will read her book with eagerness and gratitude.” 


ATHENZAUM. 


‘¢ Mrs. Orr has executed her delicate task with tact and discretion, and if the 
scope of her memoir has been limited by the poet’s known wishes, she has shown 
within those limits a degree of literary skill and taste that is deserving of hearty 
praise.’ 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. 


FOR STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 
EDITED BY 


ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND, M.P., 
Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


“The editor has undertaken a very useful task, and he has discharged it with 
much judgment.....The book is very judiciously constructed and very Incidly 
arranged.”—Times. 

*¢ There can be no question that it will be of service to any one who neels to 
have at his hand information as to the price, the publishers, the authors, and the 
subjects of books of acknowledged reputation in all departments of literature. 
The book will be useful to librarians and to reading clubs, while its elaborate 
apparatus of reference, and the correctness of its information, serve many of the 
purposes of a digest of the publishers’ lists, and make the work serviceable to 
booksellers.” —Scotsman. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


TRISCHLER AND CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. 
By Madame VAN DE VELDE. 


Beautifully Illustrated with the peered Portraits of Contemporary French 
uthors :— 


Vor. I. 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT, 
HENRI LAVEDAN. 
GEORGES OHNET. 
VICTOR CHERBULIEZ, 
OCTAVE FEUILLET. ALPHONSE KARR, 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. ADOLPHE BELOT. 

Daily News says :—‘‘ Madame Van de Velde has written two serious, yet lizht 
and amusing, volumes on French Fiction of To-day, The authoress renders full 
justice to the exquisite sense of style in most French fiction.” 

In 2 vols., price 21s, 





Vou. II. 
PIERRE LOTI, 
EMILE ZOLA. 
ARSENE HOUSSAYE, 
LUDOVIC HALEVY. 


CHEAP EDITION, now ready. 


DARELL LAKE. 
By Lady COLIN CAMPBELL. 

From the Saturday Review :— The character of Lady Colin Campbell’s hero 
is intensely interesting. It reveals uncommon acuteness and freshness of obser- 
vation, and that reserve of power which the possession and artistic control of 
power can alone suggest. Lady Colin Campbell is certainly gifted in the art, so 
like intuition it may well be intuition, that impels the unfaltering hand to stay at 
the right moment in the process of characterisation to give the required accent of 
light or nuance of shade, with the simple and delicate touch that is most effective.” 

Cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


TRISCHLER and CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities corse by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS:—CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. C. Srpyzy, 
F.R.S, 2 vols., 24s. [Shortly. 


The INSANITY of GENIUS, and 
the GENERAL INEQUALITY of HUMAN 
FACULTY PHYSIOLOGICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. By J. F. Nisser, Author of “ Marriage and 
Heredity.” Demy 8vo, 14s. 


** The book is a curious and interesting one.”,—Times, 

** Open its pages where one will, one is confronted with matter of interest alike 
to the scientific inquirer and the mere seeker of entertainment.”—Saturday 
Review. 

** Let the reviewers, hostile or not, say their worst and best, ‘ The Insanity of 
Genius’ is a living book.”—Morning Advertiser, 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


By A. W. Buckianp. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 


QUITA. By the Author of * The County.” 


A Novel in 2 vols., 21s. 


AT an OLD CHATEAU. 


Macquorp. A Novel in 1 vol., 6s. 


ORLANDO FIGGINS. By Mrs. Atrrep 
Marks (Mary Hoppus). 1 vol., 6s. 


** Distinctly clever, and very far above the average.”’—Scottish Leader, 


HUMBLING HIS PRIDE. By ©. T. 


C. James. A Novel in 3 vols., 31s. 6d. [Now ready. 


KILMALLIE. By Henry Jonnston, Author 
“of “The Chronicles of Glenbuckie.” 


*t His two little volumes are real literature, and deserve to become classics,”— 
Westminster Review. 


By Mrs. 








WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, W.C. 
VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING BOOKS. 
RUDIMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 


Intended for the Use of Young Learners and Beginners, to enable them to 
better understand the Subject of Drawing from Objects. Cloth, 1s, 6d. 


MODEL DRAWING; or, Drawing 


from Objects. By H. J. Dennis, Principal Art Master, Dulwich College, 
Lambeth School of Art, &c. Cloth, 1s, 6d, 








London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of CRUELTY 
to ANIMALS.—Patron: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN.—The SIXTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 105 Jermyn Street on 
JUNE 27th, 1891, to receive the Committee’s Report, &. The Noble President 
will open business at 11.30. SECOND MEETING at 3 p.m.—A Second Meeting 
will be held on the same day, at 3 p.m., at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, 
when her Grace the Duchess of Poitland will present the annual prizes to suc- 
cessful Essayists of Metropolitan Schools, 
No. 105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 
INVESTED FUNDS ws we sw £12,000,000 
LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— Great 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms, Tariff of Manager. 

















Germs of Subscription, 
Yearly, Half- 


Quarterly. 
ly. 


Inclucing postage to any part of the United year 
Kingdom... wee o. &. te ve £1 8 6 veers O 14 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
-Qolonies, America, France, Germany ... 
Including postage to India, China, &,... 


3 oe 7 2 


110 6.4..015 3...%.0 7 8 
112 6 sere 16 3 isoeeO 8 2 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 30s. net. 


LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D., Dean of Windsor; 
and WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 


TIMES.—“‘ The book is valuable and interesting, because for the first time it 
gives us a clear and authoritative account of the manner.in which Tait impressed 
his own character upon the Church history of his time. How strong he was, and 
with what effect he worked as a moderating force between clamouring and violent 
extremes, will now be fully understood for the first time.’’ 


STANDARD.—“ Bishop Davidson and Canon Benham have not omitted any 
subject of importance, and have given to each an adequate treatment. The bio- 
graphy is one which must be read by everybody who wishes to understand the 
history of a most important period.” 


Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


2 
LETTERS of JOHN KEATS to his 
FAMILY and FRIENDS. Edited by Sipyey Corvin. 

The object of the present volume is to supply the want of a separate and cone 
venient edition of the letters of Keats to his family and friends, In it the true 
text of the American and miscellaneous letters is for the first time given consecu- 
tively and in proper order. Mr. Colvin has in all cases given in full the verse and 
other quotations which occur in the correspondence, but he has deliberately omitted 
the post’s love-letters to Fanny Brawne, not feeling it right that they should find a 
place in what he hopes may become the standard edition of the correspondence, 


Just published, Extra Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. net. 


STUDIES of the GODS in GREECE 


at CERTAIN SANCTUARIES RECENTLY EXCAVATED. 
Being Eight Lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell Institute. By Louis DrER, 
B.A Oxon., late Assistant-Professor in Harvard Univers ty. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OFA —— ee OF MR. SHORTHOUSE’S 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN INGLESANT: a Romance. By 


J. H. SxortHovss, Author of “‘ Sir Percival,’”’ ‘‘ The Countess Eve,” &c. 
The remaining Volumes will follow at intervals of a month, 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
SERIES. 
Just published, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LATER LEAVES: being the Further 


Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. 
STANDARD.—“ It is readable and interesting throughout.” 
TIMES.—* Full of the interest which belongs to direct personal experience.”* 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Distinctly a book to be read.” 


YORKSHIRE POST,.—“ The anecdotes are good, the sketches of character just, 
and his comments those of a shrewd, candid, but impartial man of the world.’’ 


DUBLIN EVENING MAIL.—“ Mr, Williams’s first volume was entertaining, 
but we think that the book before us is better.’’ 


Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By 


D. Curist1z Murray and Henry Herman. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ It is brilliantly written, and full of the worldly and unworldly 
kinds of wisdom—a book that has only to be read to be enjoyed.” 
TIMES.—“ The story is ingenious, amusing, and brightly written.” 


POPULAR NOVELS BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


AUNT RACHEL. | SCHWARTZ. 
JOHN VALES’ GUARDIAN, THE WEAKER VESSEL, 


Just published, Globe 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


ARISTOTLE and the ART of 


POETRY. A Lecture by A. O. Prickarp, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


STUDIES in CONSTITUTIONAL 


LAW—FRANCE, ENGLAND, UNITED STATES. By 
EmILE Boutmy, Member of the Institute of France, Principal of the School 
of Political Science. Translated from the Second French Edition by E. M. 
Dicey. With an Introduction by A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., Vinerian Professor: 
of English Law, Oxford. 


COMPANION VOLUME BY THE SAM= AUTHOR, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Em1Le Boutmy, Member of the Institute. Translated from the French 
by IsaBeEL M, Eapen. With Preface by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
SCOTTISH LEADER.—‘‘A brief and masterly sketch of our constitutional 
history from a French point of view.” 


Just ready, Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, cloth, 93. 


The OLD and MIDDLE ENGLISH. 


By T. L. Kineton OxrpHant, Balliol College. 
——— Y.—‘‘It should interest every English-speaking man, woman, and 
child.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Few, we may safely say, can tell the story of the 
change in the English language with greater power and clearness.” 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


GREEK PRIMER, COLLOQUIAL 


and CONSTRUCTIVE. By J. Stuart Buackie, Emeritus Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgb. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE 


TOWER. By Watter Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by Charles Green. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


***8t. Katherine’s by the Tower’ is as good a story as Mr. Besant has written, 
and shows his characteristic gifts at their best...... It is admirable work through- 
out; and the story soon takes a strong hold upon one’s interest, and maintains 


BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe 


Kine, Author of “‘ The Wearing of the Green,’”’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Bright and pungent narrative, a fine sense of humour, animated dialogue, 
and living and loveable characters...... Altogether, ‘Bell Barry’ is a novel of 
unusual and, in some points, powerful interest.”’—Freeman’s Journal. 


A CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs. F. 


“It is very refreshing to the jaded reviewer to come across a novel like this. 
Mrs. Williamson can write English; she can paint character; and she can con- 
struct a plot...... There is not a lay-figure in the book. Mrs. Williamson’s style 
is always eloquent, often pathetic, and invariably in good taste...... The book is 
distinctly a book to be read.”—Vanity Fair. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL. 


"One of the best stories Mr. Clark Russell has ever written; its interest is 
never for a moment allowed to flag.”—Leeds Mercury. 


SUNNY STORIES, and SOME SHADY 
ONES, By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 
An excellent book.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The HOLY ROSE. By Walter Besant. 
With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard, 


“* A delightful volume.” —Glasgow Citizen. 


WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of 


By Epwin Lester ARNOLD. With 12 


The 
PHRA the PHCNIOIAN. 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 


** An admirable piece of work.’’—Academy. 


The WORD and the WILL. By James 
Payn, (Shortly. 


** A story which is filled with all Mr. Payn’s skill in construction and felicity 
of touch, A field of observation which is all sunshine of humour and flowers of 
fancy.’’—Daily News. 


The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH: a Novel of 


Adventure. By Erasmus Dawson, M.B. Edited by Paut Devon. With 2 
Illustrations. [Shortly. 


” 

‘*BAIL UP!” A Romance of Bushrangers 
and Blacks. By Hume Nisset. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Fourth 
Edition. 

** *Bail Up!’ is quite the best book of its kind that has been published during 
the last year or two.’’—Academy. 


The LOST HEIRESS. By Ernest Glanville. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet. 


‘ Wealth of stirring incident and strong situations. The book is enjoyable and 
stimulating.” —Scotsmun, 


A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Alan St. 


Avsrn. With a Note by OLIVER WENDELL HoLMES, and a Frontispiece. 
** To say that this book is fascinating would be but poor praise. It is a drama 
of real life, in which every person, and his every speech and action, is palpitating 
with intense and real life.’”’-—Whitehall Review. 


The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie 


Murray and HENRY HERMAN, 
a “or poeta and touching story, and well told. It is full of good characters.” 
—yworid, 


WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawley 


SMART. 
** Readers who like a strong plot, united to vivacity of style, need not desire 
anything better.’’—Morning Post. 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp, at 2s. 6d. 


* FOR FAITH and FREE- 


DOM. By Wa.tterR BESANT. 


* BROOKE FINCHLEY’S 
DAUGHTER. By —_ ican” 


The TENTS of SHEM. 


By Grant ALLEN. 


* BETWEEN LIFE and 


DEATH. By Frank BARRETT. 


* FOR the LOVE of a LASS. 


By Austin CLARE. 


* BLIND LOVE. By Wilkie 


CoLuLins, 


* The LEGACY of CAIN. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


The MAN from MAN- 
CHESTER. By Dick Donovan. 


The LAWTON GIRL. By 


HaROLD FREDERIC. 





A NOBLE WOMAN. By 


Henry GREVILLE, 


SOWING the WIND. By 


E. Lyyw Linton, 


The DEAD MAN’S SECRET. 


By J. E. Muppock. 


PAUL JONES'S ALIAS. 


By Curistie Murray and H, 
HERMAN, 


ALAST LOVE. ByGeorges 


OHNET, 


GUILDEROY. By Ouida. 
An OCEAN TRAGEDY. By 


W. Crank RvuSsELL. 


* TINKLETOP’S CRIME. 


By G. R. Sims, 


HOODWINKED. ByT. W. 


SPEIGHT, 





SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 


FREELAND: a Social Anticipation. By 


Dr. Turopor HertzKa, Translated 
extra, 6s. 


EDNOR WHITLOCK : 


by ArnTHUR Ransom. Crown 8vo, cloth 
(Shortly. 


a Novel. By Hugh 


MacCott, Author of “Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Puacket.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 6s. 


*¢ The book is a vigorous one, and well worth study.”—Spectator. 


SELECTIONS from 


the WORKS of 


CHARLES READE. With an Introduction by Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
and a Steel-Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
“* Decidedly a happy thought......Every phase of R2ade’s literary work is, we 
think, adequately represented.”’—Leeds Mercury. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘A SOCIAL DEPARTURE.” 


An AMERICAN GIRL in LONDON. By 


Sara JEANNETTE Doncan, Author 


of “A Social Departure.”” With 80 


Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


‘It is a brilliant book, and deserves to 


be read widely.”’—Speaker, 





HENRY HERMAN’S NEW BOOK. 


A LEADING LADY: a Story of the Stage. 


By Henry Hermay, joint-Author of “The Bishops’ Bible,” ‘One Traveller 
Returns,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d, 


“The story is vividly wyitten, has some clever sketches of character, and is 


well worth reading.” —Stage. 





Dr. A. WILSON’S NEW SUMMER BOOK. 


GLIMPSES of NATURE. By Dr. Andrew 


Witson, F.R.S.E. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3:. 6d. 





NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 


LIFE of JANE WELSH CARLYLE. By 


Mrs, ALEXANDERIRELAND, With Portrait and Fac-simile Letter. Small demy 


8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


(Shortly. 


LIFE of JAMES BOSWELL (of Auchin- 


leck) ; with an Account of his Sayings, Doings, and Writings. By Percy 
FitzGeraLp, With 4 Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 





(Shortly. 
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